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*Almeh,” 
—e— 
BY ELLEN E. MILES. 


invite you to a view of his picture, ‘Almeh’—a | 
dream of the period of the Moorish occupation 
of the Alhambra, Saturday, March 25.” 
Such was the invitation received by us as we 
sat quietly at our dinner. 
The word ‘‘Alhambra” has ever had a special 
charm for me, and immediately I exclaimed, 
‘Let's go!” A note was dispatched accepting 
the invitation, and Saturday, March 25th, waited 
for impatiently. It came at last, ‘‘Witi wind 
and cloud and changing skies.” What a day it 
was! Never did the clouds seem to delight in 
getting their heads together and pouring out 
their condensed contents as on this day. ‘‘Shall 
we go?” was our first waking question. ‘‘How 
can we, in such a terrible storm?” came the re- 
sponse. The hour at which our escort was to 
call was fixed at half-past eight A.M., and if 
we wished to be courteous we must rise and re- 
ceive him. I own it was an effort, for one at 
least, to keep such early (?) hours. But we 
looked the matter square in the face, and, hur- 
rying our toilet, went to the breakfast-room to 
await the arrival of our friend and make our 
excuse, if the clerk of the weather had not al- 
ready done so. We were rot kept long wait- 
ing, for the bell rang, and our escort had ar- 
rived. Of course our excuse of bad weather | 
was accepted; for what gentleman would fail to | 
accept such an excuse with snow, hail and rain 
driving pitilessly against the windows! A half- 
hour's chat concerning the picture, ‘‘Almeh,” 
and we began to think that the storm was not 
so bad as it seemed. Bless the dear, clumsy 
old waterproofs that came to our rescue! We 
hugged them all the tighter fur their timely aid! 
Well protected from the storm, with visions of 
the Alhambra floating through our brain, we 
were fairly launched for a trip across the North 
river. Smoothly did we glide before the wind, 
carrying full sail until we reached the end of 
the street where we expected to take the horse- 
ear. But who ever knew a conductor who was 
obliged to keep in his brain the touching lines 
of Mark Twain— 
‘Punch, brothers, punch !"— 
who ever knew such an unfortunate to see a 
passenger on a stormy day? Of course we 
were overtooked, and the car passed the cor- 
ner. Then commenced a series of the most 
frantic outcries and gesticulations. But a deaf 
The only ‘‘stove- 
pipe” of the party was tightly grasped, that the 
wind might not take it beyond human reach, 
while the Alhambra—beg pardon! I mean the 
umbrella—was elevated beyond a possibility of 
providing shelter for the d-fenceless heads un- 
der it; the speed of the pedestrians increased 
to an alarming rapidity, and, just as were about 
to give up in despair, our distressing condition 
was pointed out by an out-rider (smoking is 
forbidden inside the horse-cars, though the 
smoke is allowed), and we gained our desired 
haven. Our escort of the stove-pipe (when he 
had fairly recovered his breath) made the re- 
mark that ‘‘if he were a painter his subject 
should be the infernal regions, with all the lit- 
tle devils wearing stove-pipe hats ina gale of 
wind!” After crossing the turbulent tide, a 
ride of fifteen minutes on tle elevated railway 
(which, by the way, is a most capital arrange- 
ment for curious people, for it gives one an op- 
portunity of peeping in at the neighbors’ win- 
dows and ascertaining the inside workings of 
their homes) brought us toa decided halt in a 
mud-puddle. But we swam the Hellespont and 
“paddled our own canoe” until we arrived at 
the studio of H. Humphrey Moore, No. 146 
West 40th street, New York, where, for the 
first time, we were to be initiated into the mar- 
vellous beauty of the Alhambra. We threw 
aside our wet wraps, and prepared ourselves as 
best we could to enter the studio. And here 
let me say that Mr. Moore, the artist, is a 


ear was turned to our cries. 





young man, polished in manner, of prepossess- | 
ing appearance, a finely-deyeloped head, and a | 
face almost child-like in its expression of kind- | 
liness; but no sound falls from the lips, no |, 
sound strikes upon the ear, for he is a deaf- | 

mute. But, since the allwise Creator has seen | 
fit to deprive him of that which seems to us of 
so great value, he has richly endowed him with | 


the rare gift of making the canvas speak of | 


tiose things which might ever remain to many | Oh, proof like this we dread, and hug the fond 


naught but a dim vision. | 


At last we are before the picture of ‘‘Almeh,” That all our love is true because it seems so 


and we almost hold our breath from wonder 
that hand of man could place upon senseless | 
canvas such living beauty. A scene in the | 
“Alhambra” is depicted where a dancing-girl is 


who is reclining upon a tiger-skin throne upon 
a dais, a little in the background. The figures 
are life-size. ‘‘Almeh,” the dancing-girl, stands 
in the foreground, a marvel of rare Eastern 
beauty. The lips, just parted, displaying a row | 
of pearly teeth; the dark eyes shaded by the 
yet darker lashes and brows; the soft, peachy 


bloom upon the rounded cheeks; the exquisitely Ah! none would have it so; but we are never | 


graceful pose of the head, are all charming in 
the extreme. She has evidently become weary 
of the tambourine and castanets, which are 
thrown idly by, and tor further amusement has 


taken the flexible scarlet tube of an elegant | 


of beaten brass, and recognized it in size and | They are greater sufferers, however, by the visits | With all the magic, holy light, 


self. For 


| form, with its attendant vessels for wine, placed 
es | upon a small receptacle in the gorgeous palace. 
“Mr. H. Humphrey Moore has the honor to| In a word, we were in the very Alhambra it- 


It was painted with a brush so rare, 
| So smooth, so lightsome in its workmanship, 
| That we stood all entranced in pleasure there, 
| And wondered why the hours so fast did slip. 


The painting of ‘‘Almeh” has been placed 
in the gallery of art at the centennial exhibition. 
If this feeble attempt at a description of so 
striking a work of art may prompt any visitor 
to search among the vast array of paintings for 
even a glimpse of it I shall feel as if my pen 
were not vainly used. 


One word of the artist's studio. 
The collection of Spanish 
and Moorish implements of war and of amuse- 
ment, of costumes and ornaments, and of rich 


in its appointments. 


and costly embroideries, each with a bit of his- 
tory attached, is said to be the finest in the 
country. We were shown arich carpet which 
Mr. Moore bought of a pilgrim who was on his 


country and people. 


way to Mecca and desired the means to com- 
plete his journey. Also an elegant green sad- 
dle, with housing of same color, embroidered 
and ornamented with gold thread and fringe. 
The stirrups were of brass, inlaid with gold. 
This saddle and accompaniments were once the 
property of the Emperor of Morocco, passing 
| by his gift into the possession of the French 
Minister, and from him a gift to Mr. Moore. 
The walls of the studio are completely covered 
with interesting and valuable articles, which 
have been collected with great care in foreign 
lands, particularly in Morocco, and are used by 
the artist in delineating scenes peculiar to that 
In fact, the entire ar- 
rangement of the room gives one the feeling 
that he is in a foreign land. 
Among the visitors who were present we had 
the pleasure of grasping the hand of him who has 
so faithfully and skillfully modelled the charming 
little statuettes which are to be found in almost 
every home of culture in our land, known as 
the ‘Rogers Statuettes.” 
pressive of kindness and culture that I do not 
wonder his statuettes are the embodiments of 
high-toned morality and human kindness. 
The hour which we spent in the studio of H. 
Humphrey Moore will long linger in our mem- 
ory as among the green spots in our lives. 


He has a face so ex- 





"Tis Trial Proves our Love. 
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fair, 
gladness share; 


sublime, 


and grief, 

brief. 

mance, 

gleam and glance; 
may— 

some day. 

reft the blue, 


trie! 


balm! 


ship’s tale. 


prized the best, 


blast; 


true! 


deceit 
sweet! 


hold fair 


proud from port 


she’d court; 


And none would have kind hearts with weakness 


in their tone 


Be proved to be so weak when they're with 


flowers o’ergrown. 


sure 


That we have won the prize that seems to us 


secure 


Until the day shall come that e’en our sweet- 


ness drew 


In flowery days ’mid flowery ways and sunshine 
We know our friends as friends and in their 
We have delight in love and spend its hours 


And have no care of earth or any sense of time. 
It seems an Eden then, shut out from gloom 


The heaven our souls ere death enjoy a season 
We laugh and sing, and live as heroes in ro- 
All thrilled with tone and touch, with eyes that 
We know each other then as flowers in summer 
As buds that bask in light and spend the glad- 
But summer fades, and says, as storm-clouds 


’Tis trial proves our love and tells the false and 


Go live like this for years in one delightful calm! 
Go taste for half a life this perfect sense of 


Then let a cloud arise and fortune drear prevail, 
And time shall tell in other tones true friend- 


| For, as in autumn-time, the leaves begin to fall, 
| Because the winter dread will issue wail and call, 
| So in our after day of waning peace and rest 


| The leaves will fall from those we loved and 


| And evergreens are all that will remain at last 
To face the winter storm and dare its driving 


| And as the spring returns this glory to renew, 
| We learn ’tis trial proves our love or false or 


And God forbid that grief should pass our thresh- 


To try the loves we own with any cross or care! 
amusing and beguiling the time of her master, | Ah! none would have the ship that sails so 


To dare the raging storm as though her death 


of green grasshoppers. They come in armies 
and the air is perfectly filled with them; so thick 
are the swarms that they appear like clouds, and 
nothing can be seen through the mass. A hor- 
ticulturist and florist Mormon told me that an 
army of these pests visited his gardens one 
morning, and before night every particle of veg- 
etation was stripped. The loss was $6000, and 
he was left penniless. (This Mormon told me 
he had two wives; one lived with him on his 
place in Salt Lake City, and the other wife on 
his farm forty or fifty miles distant from Salt. 
Lake; and he thus made them convenient by 
leaving one in charge of the farm during his ab- 
sence while visiting the other farm.) If a far- 
mer or gardener perceives one of the grasshop- 
per armies approaching his estate he knows that 
he will be ruined before night. Pity that Brig- 
ham’s assumed supernatural intervening powers 
could not be brought to bear on this, the Mor- 
mon’s greatest curse; for he claims that he al- 
ways obtains what he desires, and can make 
money, whatever he puts his hands to, for the 
Lord favors him. 

The Great Salt Lake from Salt Lake City is 
distant about seventeen miles. It can be seen 
from the outskirts of the city, and one is very 
much deceived in distance here, as before men- 
tioned in relation to the mountains. A stranger, 
to guess the distance, would say: ‘‘Well, per- 
haps it is two or three miles. I could walk to 
the shore of the lake in an hour;” but should 
he undertake the task, to his surprise he would 
find that the lake would appear about as far dis- 
tant at the end of his hour's or two hours’ walk 
as when he began. We took the cars early in 
the morning for the Great Lake, and prepared 
ourselves to spend the day in exploring it. On 
our way, some four miles from the city, we 
passed a hot-spring; a spring about four feet in 
diameter, bubbling up hot boiling water, from 
which issued steam and vaporinvolumes. The 
nearest place on the Utah and Pacific road to 
the lake is at Kaysville, some twenty-five miles 
from Salt Lake City. A walk of two or three 
miles from the depot, over a somewhat wet, 
marshy land, brought us to the shores of the 
Great Lake, some ninety miles long and twenty 
to thirty miles wide. In the center of the lake 
are two mountainislands. Wildcats make their 
abode there, and.the inquiry was made of me, 
‘‘How came the wildcats on those islands, insu- 
lated, or entirely surrounded by water?” I re- 
plied that probably a bar once stretched across 
the lake, connecting with the main land, ten 
miles away, and, the strip of land connecting it 
washed away by the waves of the lake, the 
wildcats or other animals left in their retreats 
continue to dwell there. 

On the shore we picked up many specimens 
of rock, showing the eroding action of water 
and salt. No fish or animal of any description 
can live in the lake, it is so very salt; hence, 
all the fishes and amphibious animals washed 
down the mountain streams to the shores perish 
at once when they come in contact with the 
lake. Their dead bodies remain on shore, how- 
ever, but a short time, for the lake is surrounded 
with an innumerable quantity of sea-gulls, a 
very large and handsome white bird about the 
size of a duck, that hover around the shores to 
feed onthem. If it were not for the sea-gulls 
the air in the vicinity of the lake would become 
very unhealthy to breathe by the decay of the 
dead lying on the shores of the lake. To test 
the heaviness of the waters we determined to 
take a bath and swim in the lake. It wasa cold 
experiment, for it wasin early May. It is gen- 
erally thought that swimming in such a heavy 
body of water is very easy, but I did not find it 
so. Icould swim much easier in the Warm 
Spring, in the city, for, the water being warmer, 
it was thinner, and the passage through it less 
obstructed. To use a homely illustration, one 
would find it easier to swim through a lake of 
vinegar than one of molasses; for, although mo- 
lasses is heavier than vinegar, and would buoy 
one up longer, yet resistance in passing through 
a denser or heavier medium, or substance, would 
be hard to overcome, and his progress through 
it slow; so is it with the Salt Lake, the waters 
are thick with salt—one part salt to four parts 
of water; and hence a swimmer cannot move 
through it with the same ease as through thinner 
waters; but when I attempted floating in this 
lake I found I could float much easier than in 
any body of water I was ever in; the denser 
water or properties of the lake buoyed me up 
with greater ease. 

After exploring the lake awhile and testing 
the swimming and floating facilities it offers, we 
came out, and, as it was quite cold, we did not 
allow the water to remain on our bodies long 
enough to evaporate, which is often done in 
summer, leaving the body perfectly white with 
salt. Mostof the salt used in Utah is procured 
from this lake. Large shallow pools are made 
in summer near the coast, and the salt water 
allowed to flow in and evaporate in the hot sun, 
leaving the salt at the bottom, which is scraped 
up and is ready for use; no salt of any account 
is seen on the shore during the spring or winter. 
Owing to the mountain streams flowing down 
into the lake, the borders are not as salt; these 
streams freshen it; but in summer the rills dry 
up and the water on the borders becomes more 
| salt, and the evaporation of the water by the hot 





| 4 | 
Turkish pipe and twined it about her beautitul And tells by trial keen our love or false or true! | summer's sun leaves the salt remaining on the 


neck, already richly-ornamented with glittering O wives and husbands dear who fought the 


jewels. This act displays her full, rounded 


battle well, 


Some very good farms are seen border- 


| shore. 
After securing specimens and 


| ing on the lake. 


arms, which are seen through a soft lace dra- And can at last be proud for conquests ye can | filling a bottle with the salt water from the lake, 


pery that seems to float with the slightest 


tell! 


we started for Ogden and pursued our way west- 


breath. The hands which hold the tube are O hearts who bled for loss the sorrow made so ward for the silver mines of Nevada. 


faultiess in form and position, and impress one, 


bare! 


Most travellers spend but one day in Salt Lake 


as does the whole figure, with the idea of a liv- Still think of life with hope, still love to do and City, and hardly that, in fact, for on the Utah road 


ing, moving incarnation of beauty. The figure 


dare ; 


| they travel slow and do not reach the city till 


is partly nude, as is the custom among the Ori- For God who gives all good still gives us faith | nearly nine in the evening, and return the next 


entals. The drapery about the lower part of 


the body and limbs is of the richest coloring, 


and will, 


And we may win a prize if we have courage still. 


| day about three or four o'clock, P. M., and thus 
| most travellers fail to visit the great Salt Lake, 


as is the long silk mantel which binds the head And He is proving us through trial hard at first | the Warm Springs, the Tabernacle, Brigham 
To see what we shall be when time has done its | Young, etc., ete. 


like a turban, and falls in gracetul folds nearly 
to the feet, which are just visible, peeping 


worst. 


One should plan his trip to be at Salt Lake 


from the lower drapery and resting upon the And blest are all on earth who glory in the gain City on Sunday, to visit the Tabernacle and wit- 


soft tiger-skin upon which the dreamy Moor is That comes to noble hearts—the wisdom-wreath | ness ten thousand Mormons assembled. 


reclining with his guitar. The swaying motion | 


of pain. 


We 
| remained there several days, and were obliged 


of the body aid movement of the arms, I was! Oh, blest are they in heaven as thus their spirits | to improve every moment to see and study all 


told by the artist, is the only method of danc- 


ing, hence the lower limbs are not necessarily As thus their trials proved their loves sublime 


free from covering. I have been thus minute > 
in description of *tAlmeh,” as it is. to me, the | 
most striking feature of this marvellous paint- 
But I do not lose sight of the magnificent 
and columns which form the 


ing. 
mosaic arches 
background, and which are perfect copies of 


the ‘‘Ailhambra” in Grenada, where Mr. Moore | 


the artist and is faithfully copied. 


with the odor of Araby. 
very brazier which was his model. 


from: the head of the dancing-girl; we held in 


our hands the castanets and tambourine which | ever, the better class dig wells, and the moun- 
lay at the feet of the Moor; and as we looked tain stream oiten becomes dry ere the summer 
upon the curiously-shaped guitar which hung closes. In the main streets the streams caused | 
upon the wal! of the studio, reproduced in the to flow through them are as large asa small, 
hands of the reclining Moor, I fancied I could | brook, open, but shallow. 


grew, 


and true! 


Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 
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NUMBER TWENTY.——THE GREAT SALT LAKE, ETC. 


Rains are so rare in the summer, or dry sea- | 
pursued his art studies. The accuracy of de- 80m, that the Mormons of Salt Lake City are 
tail is attributable to the fact that each article obliged to irrigate their gardens and orchards to 
represented on the canvas is in possession of promote growth. A current from the moun- 
The brazier tains is turned so as to flow down the sides of 
for burning incense had its place at the side of all the streets in the city, and all persons having 
the Moor, and the silvery-blue smoke which gardens dig side ditches into them and then 
curled from its perforated lid seemed perfumed gtooves between the several rows of trees or 
We were shown the. plants, and at his pleasure opens the little wood- 
I wound en gate from the street, allowing it to flow over | 
about my own shoulders the mantle which fell | the garden through the ditch and side grooves 
For drinking water, how- 


once or twice a day. 


Wiiiiam Brenton. 


The city is beauti- | 


| objects and matters of interest in that region. 


My purpose has been to describe the home of 
, the Mormons, their habits, condition, and their 
future, but of their detestable institution, it de- 
| serves, as it receives, the severest condemnation. 
‘One thing is certain, its end is near, and with- 

out the shedding of one drop of blood it will die 
| of itself, a natural death. 





| 
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Response to Second Serenade. 
soma 
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A happy voice rings shrill and clear 
And wakes me from my sleep; 

A voice so deep the roses hear, 
The lilies laugh and weep. 


Did foul revenge pluck up the flowers 
That blest our lonely day, 

\ And demons dark skulk near our doors 
To steal our bread away? 

They vanish now, each fiend and foe, 
As music cheers the night, 

And pours a sweet and soothing glow 
On waves of starry light. 


' 


hear the soft vibration of the strings as they | fully laid out into squares, every house being | The little birdlings in their nest- 


were touched by the small bit of wood held be- | surrounded by a large plat of ground, sufficient 
tween the fingers. We tread Sipon the rich’ for a large garden, right in the heart of the city. | 
| The Mormons in Salt Lake City are frequently | 
and saw their counterpart on the canvas | Sufferers by immense swarms of bugs an inch | 


before us. We held in our hands the rich tray | long, which eat their plants and destroy them. | 


Turkey carpets which covered the floor of the 
etudio, 





More closely cling. I ween; 
The clover-blooms are all caressed 
By fairies on the green. 
My love and I agree to-night, 
Our hearts are one in tune, 


And fragrant breath of June. 
They come with songs from o’er the sea, 
Culled by an Emperor's hand— 
Zerrahn, Jo Strauss, our own Tourjee— 


out a ripple or sparkle. Some have a measur- 
ably even course; but on the whole it is not so; 
we range from extremest felicity to untranslata- | 
ble sorrow; from comparative independence to 
utter penury; from robust health to infantile | 


The world-wide choral band. 


Fair Rudersdorff, throned in a crowd 
Of sixty thousand souls, 

Bends gracefully as long and loud 
The swelling anthems roll. 


Yet none of these were half so sweet 
As this our serenade. 

It is not fancy, yea, ’tis meet 
A laurel wreath be laid 


Close by the feet of rising fame, 
Of culture and of art. 

Here modesty forbids a name— 
But few can touch the heart 


Like Frauenlobe or Hutchinson, 


weakness or stony rigidity; we touch every de- 
gree between. There is not less variety in our | 
mental and spiritual experiences. No sections of | 
time are alike ; each differs somewhat, and reveals | 
a new phase in others or ourselves, botk equ- 
ally incomprehensible. Absolute Genius does 
| Not repeat himself in man or leaf. He impro- 
vises fresh combinations‘and so throws the shut- 
tle of circumstances that new webs are constantly 
woven, and the most beautiful figures are evolved 
from insignificant and detached atoms. To Him 
nothing is unclean or worthless, and results 
illustrate his wonderful chemistry. When we 
begin to imitate our Teacher we shall initiate 
a series of wisdom lessons. Nothing is annihi- 


Those past and singing sages! 
Yet songs to-night in unison 
Shall echo down the ages. 


ciation for obtaining a uniform decimal system 


would save in the management of the London 


year; and in the various departments of Her 


that this computation was mace by competent 


Would lucre stain thy heart with gold 
And change true love to woe, 

Oh, fleeting is the tale that’s told, 
And still the roses blow. 

For song, and light, and love and joy 
Flow from a source divine, 

O’er silver-shod and barefoot boy, 
And still bright glories shine. 


Victoria wears a conquering crown, 
Prince Bismarck sways the throng; 
No golden crowns nor great renown 
Can soothe the heart like song. 
R. M. Crocker. 





The Metric System. 


lated, but is appropriated again andagain. We 
are to accept the greater and the less, the oppor- 
tune and the untoward, the agreeable and the 
revolting, and see what we can make of them. 
Willingness will prove more than talent; we 
shall be surprised at our handiwork; extra stars 
will come out in our firmament; unfamiliar 
flowers spring up at our feet; we shall be made 
richer in character, which is the vital wealth we 
should be most anxious to amass. 

We never know the door by which good in any 
form will visit us; it may be through sickness, 
disappointment, hard physical labor. There 
are golden roses on all our Father’s bushes; 
each can nurture some tiny slip or delicate 
petal; their odor is sweet if holden from the 
multitude. How marvellous it is that our posi- 
tive self is imperceptible to lookers-on! The 
peasant may bear about with him palace, green- 


‘ 





There has been recently incorporated in Bos- 
ton an association of teachers and others inter- 
ested in the introduction of the metric weights 
and measures, under the name of the ‘‘American 
Metric Bureau.” Article second of its consti- 
tution reads as follows :— 


The object of this Bureau shall be to dissem- 
inate information concerning the metric system; | 
to urge its early adoption; and to bring about | 
actual introductions wherever practicable. To | 
this end it will secure the delivery of addresses; | 
publish articles; circulate books, pamphlets | 
and charts; distribute scales and measures; in- 
troduce the practical teaching of the system in | 
schools; and in all proper ways, as far as the 
means at its disposal will allow, the bureau will 
urge the matter upon the attention of the Amer- 
ican people till they shall join the rest of the 
world in the exclusive use of the international 
decimal weights and measures. 


This bureau already includes among its mem- 
bers many of our prominent educators, and its 
numbers are rapidly increasing. An office has 
been opened at 13 Tremont place, Boston, and 





as soon as suitable arrangements can be made | 
branch offices are to be opened in New York, | 


Philadelphia, Chicago, and other central locali- | 
ties, where all persons interested are invited to | 
call or to write freely in regard to any matter 
pertaining to the work of the bureau. 


In a memorial of ‘‘The International Asso- 


of Measures, Weights and Coins,” prssented to 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Chancellor of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, in March, 1859, it is esti- 
mated that the adoption of the metric system 


and Northwestern Railway £10,000 ($50,000) a 


Majesty’s government not less than £500,000 
($2,500,000) every year. When we consider 


authorities, and remember that the amount 
named would be saved every year by a single 
railroad, it is evident that the total saving made 
by the adoption of the metric weights and meas- 
ures would be almost incredibly large. The 
same proportionate saving would be effected in 
every market, store, factory, counting-room, in 
short, everywhere, for in business life nearly 
every sentence spoken or written contains some 
expression of quantity. 

Apropos of the constantly increasing discus- 
sion of the merits of the proposed system, we 
should not forget the words of John Quincy 
Adams, in his report to Congress more than 4 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. Adams gave 
ample time and all his abilities to the thorough 
study of the system, and, it is said, afterwards 
spoke of his report as the great work of his life. 
The reasons that led Mr. Adams to report 
against its adoption at that time are no longer 
in force. The system itself, which has in the 
last ten years made such wonderful strides that 
it is now commonly known throughout the world 
as the ‘‘universal” system, is that of which Mr. 
Adams deliberately said: ‘‘Considered merely 
as a labor-saving machine, it is a new power 
offered to man incomparably greater than that 
which he has acquired by the new agency which 
he has given to steam. It is in design the 
greatest invention of human ingenuity since 
that of printing.” Later in the same report, 
with words prophetic of what we are evidently 
soon to see, Mr. Adams says: “If man upon 
earth be an improvable being—if that universal 
peace which was the object of the Saviour’s 
mission, which is the desire of the philosopher, 
the longing of the philanthropist, the trembling 
hope of the Christian, is a blessing to which 
the futurity of mortal man has a claim of more 
than mortal promise—if the spirit of evil is, 
before the final consummation of things, to be 


| 


| coalesce. 


| key which unlocks countless treasures in the 


house and library, and yet hardly own his 
shoes. Souls are intact, and create a border- 
land about them. No two ever did or ever will 
We may be specially united in most 
harmonious relations, vibrate to word and act, 
still behind it all is what constitutes the indi- 
vidual, and which can never be merged. All 
that develups this principle is true education. 
The mistake is, that we and our guides expect 
all training to be regular, when, in fact, it is, and 
will be, most angular. The thoughtful get such 
glimpses, and the idea once comprehended is a 


t 


t 


t 


world within, the vast theater round about, and 
the hereafter, dim or vivid according to our va- 
rious lenses. Forever and forever, we shall 
hear the prompter saying, Up, O pilgrim!— 
there is something glorious beyond! 


I 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


responsible for the sentiments advanced. ]} 


Piety vs. Morality. 


Academy, and concludes: 
pay Mr. Bancroft’s costs and labors with phrases 
of congratulation. 


ogy, some outline of which he may even hope 


may lead others to do the like work in regions 
whose ethnological materials are unmanageable 
because no student can get them before him as 
a whole. 


N.J., in the October Harper's, alludes to the 
fact of women voting in that State early in the 


were entitled by the laws of New Jersey to vote 
| The writers in this department, alone, are to be held | in all elections. 
thorised an election to settle the location of the 
Essex county court-house. 


| to become a Pigg. And then, how annoying it 
/ must be to him to be asked, ‘‘How is Mrs. Pigg 
and all the little Piggs?” It is not pleasant for 
him to hear the boys on the street singing, 
“Little pig, big pig, root hog, or die.” By 
changing their name to Peake, the Pigg broth- 
ers escape all these and a thousand other an- 
noyances. 

The bronze medals to be awarded to the cen- 
tennial exhibitors will be engraved in Boston 
and cast at the mint in Philadelphia. The 
medal is to be of bronze, and is four inches in 
diameter, the largest work of the kind ever 
made in this country. It is free of ornamenta- 
tion. The center figure of the face is a fac- 


simile of the great seal of the United States, 
and at opposite corners are four raised circular 
pieces about the size of a twenty-five cent sil- 
ver piece, bearing appropriate designs, and sym- 
bolical of America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 
The center of the reverse bears the following 
inscription : 
Centennial Commission.” 
encircled with a wreath of laurels, and beneath 
this, running around the center piece, are the 
following words: ‘International Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, mpcccixxvr.” 


‘“‘Awarded by the United States 
The outer border is 


We hear of Mr. H.H. Bancroft, the Pacific coast 


historiographer, having a phonographic assistant 
who visits the original settlers and takes down 
from their lips the stories of 1849 and ’50. 
These will be embodied in forthcoming vol- 
umes. 
cure his material, and justify the praise of Mr. 
E. B. Tyler, one of the foremost living writers 
on archeology, who reviews Mr. Bancroft’s 


Thus thoroughly does Mr. Bancroft se- 


‘Native Races of the Pacific States,” in the 
“It is needless to 


He has done what he wanted 


o do. He has raised his Pacific district into 


higher importance in the educated world, and 
every one appreciates his wor. 
accessible so much 
sweeping away so much accumulated rubbish, 
he has made a great move toward the produc- 


By making 
valuable material, and 
ion of a real system of American anthropol- 
o see in his lifetime. 


We trust this example 


Especially we want a Bancroft for 
ndia and a Bancroft for Asiatic Russia.” 


Martha J. Lamb, in her article on Newark, 
entury, and adds: ‘*Widows and single women 
In 1807 the Legislature au- 


Newark was in- 


Epiror ComMONWEALTH :—‘‘Doing evil that | tensely excited, for Elizabeth had been for some | ; 


” 


good may come, 


practised by the very people who claim those |a 
scriptures as divinely inspired, and as the oblig- | e 
atory rule of their faith and practice. 
resentation of heterodox beliefs by orthodox ja 


this sort of evil-doing. Here is a specimen of | g 
it from a Boston weekly paper which claims to|a 
be ‘‘evangelical” in character :— 


New Testaments because they each recognized, 
without abolishing out of hand, the then existing 
institution of personal slavery. Theodore Par- 
ker rejected the Christian scriptures because, | 0 
among other things, they affirmed the fact of! a 
the endless sufferings of lost souls. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson does the same, because these 
writings maintain the doctrine of divine author- 
ity over men, and demand obedience to it under | V 


thereupon. ‘« 

The truth in regard to this matter is, that not 
one of the persons above named ever rejected 
either the New or the Old Testament. What 
they did reject, and with good reason, was the 
orthodox assumption (not only without evidence 
but against evidence), that these Hebrew and 
Christian writings were so divinely inspired as 
to be without mixture of error either of tact or 
doctrine. 

It is sometimes hard to keep in mind, yet we 
are bound in justice to keep in mind, that most 
of the people who repeat in speech and print 
the assertions of the above quotation are not 
intentional liars. 
that a misstatement often and confidently re- | j 
peated gets at last to seem like truth to the dis- | ¢ 
seminators of it. In the course of their theo- 
logical education Protestant preachers and edit- 
ors of ‘‘religious” papers have accepted the t 
dogma of scriptural infallibility, just as Catholic 
priests have accepted that of papal infallibility, 
namely, by faith, irrespective of testimony ; and, 1 
having accepted the dogmas in question as true, 
both these classes take the risk of saying what- 
ever is necessary to make them appear true to 
hearers and readers, equally irrespective of tes- 
timony. What wonder, then, that the average 
hearer and reader in the United States, who 
usually has scrutinized the grounds of his theo- 
logical belief as little as the average Mussulman 
or Buddhist, should repeat with confidence, real- 
ly thinking them true, etatements like those of 
the above quotations? Cc. K. W. 


i) 


c 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 








cast down from his dominion over men and 
bound in the chains of a thousand years—the 
foretaste here of man’s eternal felicity—then 
this system of common instruments to accom- 
plish all the changes of social and friendly com- 


tween the inhabitants of the most distant re- 
gions; the meter will surround the world in 
use as well as in multiplied extension; and one 
language of weights and measures wiil be 
spoken from the equator to. the poles.” The 
ex-President stated the case strongly, as was 


| tance of the new system. 





Autumn. 


— ome 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Spring that we welcomed but so lately, gone! 
Gone with thy witchery of smiles and tears! 
And fainter, fainter through the yellowing corn, 
The summer's song is sounding in our ears. 


Lingering, but leaving surely i!l and good; 





| Whate’er the harvest, therewith be content; 

Scanty or full, be sure ’tis our desert; 

| And when the winter's resting-time is spent, 

| May spring with firmer purpose find us girt. 

| Ready to plant when planting time is here, 

| Eager to care for ‘neath the summer's sun; 

| Smiles, tears and singing always are so near; 
The reaping and the resting are to come. 


CarRo_t GopFREY. 





Hidden Angels. 


Who can sound his own depths, measure his 
| capabilities, tell aught of what he can accom- | had their names changed from Pigg to Peake. | 
| plish, endure or suffer? Who can anticipate | Judge Gottschalk read their petition, it is said, | 
| the day or hour of personal defeat or victory? 
| Who guarantee that the most improbable thing, the request at once. It may well be imagined 
| that which he had most condemned in others, that a man named Pigg would meet with con- 

may not happen to him? Whostand ideally be- stant mortification in society on account of his 
| fore himself and say Thou art above all tempta- patronymic. Hogg is a common name is Scot- 


tion? Not one; however ambitious or humble 
self-sufficient or modest. 


Life often seems monotonous, dull, and with- a wife, as few young ladies of taste will consent 


merce will furnish the links of sympathy be- | 


his wont, but none too strongly for the impor- | 


Rev. L. Tyerman, author of “The Life and 
| Times of John Wesley,” has now in the press 
| a biography of George Whitefield. 
| Some time before the charter oak was blown 
|over, Mr. Elihu Burritt received from a lady in 
Hartford a thrifty young oak, small enough to 
| be moved in a pot, which sprang from an acorn 
| from the tree. It was transplanted and lived, 
| and has flourished, until now it is twenty-eight 
| feet in height, with wide-spreading branches, 
and bids fair to be a worthy child of a noble 
| parent. 
| Song and story have given warning of the 
| high tide on the English coast, but young ladies 
pay no heed. A month ago three ladies, while 
walking on the beach at Porthtowan, Cornwall, 
were hemmed in between the returning tide and 
| precipitous cliffs. Their perilous position was 
| discovered by an old man-of-war’s man, who 
| went to the rescue with ladders and ropes, and 
| drew them up the face of the towering rocks. 





“Charlotte Bronté,” says a writer who has 


;by no means the unattractive person she has | 


| caricature sketched by herself lying before me 


though emphatically prohibit- | time growing arrogant. 
ed in the Christian scriptures, is yet extensively | held in all parts of the county, and the air had 
Misrep- | test. 
believers is one of the most common forms of | Two Newark gentlemen drove to Elizabeth in a 
fair. 
Parker Pillsbury rejected both the Old and | place was in requisition. 


woman old enough and big enough (age was a 
minor consideration}, or who expected to grow 


to and fro from the different polls, and every 
person voted at every poll. 


the sanctions of good and evil results depending | the youngest aged fifteen, changed their dresses 


herself even to the tops of her steeples; can- 
nons thundered and bellowed, and all the tar and 


miles around were consumed by fire.” 


a penchant for the gloomy side of life. 
written with power, and keeps interest to the 


Public meetings were 


bitter taste. The children in the schools were | } 
mployed for days in writing tickets for the con- 
Personal safety was in danger whenever | « 
good word chanced tobe spoken for Elizabeth. 


ig on private business, and were received with 
bucket of tar. The day of the election was 


Every horse, carriage and cart in the 
Every man and every 


ld enough and big enough, to vote was promptly 
t the polls. Vehicles were going constantly 


Married women 


oted as well as single women. Three sisters, 


nd their names, and voted six timeseach. Two 


Never was there a 


ourt-house, and in the evening illuminated 


pple barrels which could be gathered in ‘or 





LITERATURE. 


The Nursery presents its pleasant face for 


We have abundant evidence | October, and insists that all who see it shall fall 


n love with it. Well, it is a very agreeable 
hing to do.—Boston, John L. Shorey. 


My Own Child, a novel, by Florence Marry- 


att, illustrates a mother’s love by a story as in- 


ense and sorrowful as one could ask who has 
It is 


ast page.—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


The Folio, for October, has its two pages of 
llustrated New York fashions, seven pages of 


agreeable miscellany, a lithographic portrait of 
Maud Granger, and seven pages ot popular sheet- 
music. 
the young people.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 


No wonder the Folio is in demand by 


No. 38 of the American Architect, for Septem- 


ber !6th, has more of building in Vienna, some- 
thing about gravestones, a clever summary cor- 
respondence from Chicago, etc., etc., and illus- 
trations of a house at Baltimore, and the Cine 
cinnati Music Hall.—Boston, James R. Osgood 
& Co. 


The Wide-Awake, for October, has articles 


from Louise Chandler Moulton, S. C. Hallowell, 
Clara D. Bates, Ella Farman, and other gifted 
women writers; 
among many, that is alone worth the price of the 
number; and fair and handsome type generally. 
All the departments are admirably filled.— Bos- 
ton, D. Lothrop & Co. 


a portrait of “I Wonder,” 


The JUustrated News, No. 3, gives a portrait 
of Charles Francis Adams, with views of his | 
birthplace and present residence; some clever | 
sketches of ‘‘Back in Town;” a political trav- 
estie, ‘‘Our Modern Scevola,” in which Gaston 
is sacrificing his right hand, and Collins looks 
on resignedly; a yachting series of drawings ; 
and several minor good things.—Boston. 

The volume of ‘‘Selected Prose from Goethe,” 
Ausgewahite Prosa, the third of the series of 
“German Classics for American Students,” ed- 
ited by James Morgan Hart, LL.D., is by no 
means the least attractive volume of the series 
thus far issued. It is a treasure of which stu- 


We called ye ours, did with ye what we would; had access to hitherto untouched sources of in- | dents and lovers of German literature should 
Planted, or idled through thy lingering days; formation, ‘‘when in her nineteenth year was | not fail to possess themselves, and which can 


be received only with the highest favor.—New 


Our feet must now tread auturrn’s busy ways. | been represented as being. There is a little | York, G. P. Putzam’s Sons. 


Appleton's Journal, for October, has two illus- 


channel of the Moselle. 
chusetts Agricultural College, by E. H. Libby, 


: ae aah Age 
gives portraits of Marshal P. Wilder and Presi- that, in the old whale-fishery days, were used as 


nt Thomas J. points of lookout for home-returning ships. 
Vivian contributes an article on “John China- 
man in San Francisco.” 


H. Stoddard, and others. 


of stream is 30,000 horse-power. 
canals affords water-power to the various manu- | once more, then you may be sure that you are 


The undertaking of the company | doing him a favor when you take your first 
drive. 


factories. 
was a gigantic one, but has been successfully 
carried out, and Holyoke has, at present, ex- 
cellent water-privileges. 


St. Nicholas, for October, is as bright, lively 





some length—number VI. of the series, by Mrs. 
Oliphant-—on ‘‘Windsor Castle,” gives a charm- 
ing account of the girlhood of Queen Victoria. 
The first of Richard A. Proctor’s articles on as- 
tronomy is given, and will not only please but 
instruct the reader. Besides these there are 
hosts of other articles, all pleasant and nearly 
all illustrated with the best of “pictures.” The 
number is sure to find a welcome at home.— 
New York, Scribner & Co.; received by A. 
Williams & Co. 

Blackwood's, for September, has more of the 
**Woman- Hater,” and ‘Devious Rambles with 
a Definite Object,” and then gives a practically 
valuable article on ‘Speculative Investments ;” 
Mrs. Wordsworth writes a letter to the lady who 
survived the wreck of the ‘‘Strathmore,” which 
is followed by Mr. Wordsworth’s narrative of 
the same; ‘Politics and War” are reviewed 
from the Alps, in a wanderer’s fourth letter; 
‘Alfred de Musset” is reviewed and estimated 
by a friendly hand; and the political article 
comes at the close, the ‘Review of the Session.” 
—New York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 

In Talks about Labor, Mr. J. N. Larned of 
Buffalo, N. Y., investigates the conditions under 
which the work of the world is done, with im- 
partiality of feeling towards the classes that do 
it, and aims to find the direction in which one 
may look for more harmonious and satisfactory 
conjunction of capital with labor than at present 
prevails. He adopts the conversational form of 
argument, and drops many suggestions worthy 
of lodgment in the minds of thinkers. On the 
whole it has rather an optimistic view of social 





| 





difficulties—‘‘It will be as God wills; leave the 
matter with him.” — New York, D. Appleton | just this that delivers us from being vagabonds, 


& Co. 

The Westminster Review, for July, discusses 
very ably and interestingly ‘‘Lord Macaulay,” 
‘Sunday in England,” ‘‘Early Phases of Civil- 


ization,” ‘* Life of Bishop Gray,” ‘ Renan’s 
Philosophical Dialogues,” “Compulsory Medi-| loved Florence. This is what makes the pen- 
cation of Prostitutes by the State,” “Municipal | alty of banishment. How much home means 
London,” and ‘‘Cuntemporary Literature”—the | '° a Sener OF. many yeurnt 
latter covering the wide range of seven or eight 
distinct departments and maintaining the fame | comes once more in sight how alive and throb- 
of its specialty in this regard. 
of the body articles show how learned and ex- 
haustive are the treatment of subjects by the 
writers, the foremost of England.—New York, | some precious friendship. 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


The mere titles 


Jent Clark, and other illustrations. 


There are also articles 
»y Mary Mapes Dodge, Donald G. Mitchell, R. 


We have received from the Holyoke Water 


The City of Holyoke, Its Water- Power, and its 


Industries, embracing a map of the city, with 
illustrations of the manufacturing interests and 
water-power privileges; also a description of | ant. 
the city and its surroundings. 
are good, and represent numerous mills and 
manufactories. 


The engravings 


ength, with a fall of 60 feet, and the capacity 


The Atlantic, for October, opens with an in- 


teresting sketch of the battles about Atlanta by | scene of home. 


General O. O. Howard; ‘The Thorsdale Tele- 
graphs” is a story; ‘‘Neighborhoods of Jerusa- 
lem,” is one of Charles Dudley Warner’s clever 
descriptions ; Mrs. Kemble’s “Old Woman’s Gos- 
sip” is as attractive as ever; the story of George 
Sand’s life is freshly told by Thomas S. Perry; 
Miss Preston writes of ‘‘The Songs of the Trou- 
babours;” Henry James, Jr., gives more of 
“The American;” Edwin P. Whipple has a 
very entertaining paper on “Oliver Twist ;” 
John Fiske tells pleasantly what is ‘‘A Librari- 
an’s Work,” founded on his own experience; 
the fourth paper on the characteristics of the 
International Fair, by Mr. Howells, the editor, 
is winsome and instructive, like its predecessors. 
There are poems by Messrs. Aldrich and Lath- 
rop and Mrs. Piatt and Helen Hunt. Recent 
literature, and education, receive their custom- 
ary attention in the special departments. The 
whole number is a substantial and instructive 
one.— Boston. 

The October number of the Eclectic Maga- 
zine has a fine steel-engraved portrait of the 
venerable biblical scholar, Dr. Philip Schaff, 
and in the text is a brief sketch of his life. The 
opening paper of the number is from the Quar- 
terly Review, entitled ‘‘Modern Philosophers on 
the Probable Age of the World.” ‘‘South-Sea 
Island Mythology,” ‘‘Russia in Europe,” by 
Arthur Arnold; ‘‘Society in Italy in the Last 
Days of the Roman Republic,” by James An- 
thony Froude; ‘‘A Forsaken Garden,” by Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne; ‘Sketch of a Jour- 
ney Across Africa,” by Lieut. Cameron, Part 
III. ; ‘‘A Pontificate of Thirty Years ;” ‘‘Words- 
worth’s Ethics,” by Leslie Stephen; ‘‘Zulu 
Witches and Witch-Finders,” by Lady Barker; 
‘“‘Mervaunee,” by William Allingham; ‘‘An Ex- 
cursion in Formosa;” ‘‘Natural Magic;” ‘‘The 
Brigands of Bulgarian Song;” ‘‘Modern Polite- 
ness;” and ‘‘The Child Violinist,” by Austin 
Dobson, and the concluding part of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s ‘‘Her Dearest Foe,” go to make up a 
number of interest, sure to satisfy.—New York, 
E. R. Pelton; for sale by A. Williams & Co. 

The Galazy, for October, opens with an ad- 
|mirable historical article by Gideon, Welles, 
touching upon the political events of 1861-2, 
and the career and policy of President Lincoln. 
Following is the last installment of the ‘*War 
Memoirs,” of which General Custer had com- 
pleted but a few chapters, written in camp dur- 





as I write. In it all the more awkward of her | trated articles, ‘‘As He Comes up the Stair,” a| ing the stages of his fatal march. Edmund C. 


; physical points are ingeniously exaggerated. | 
The prominent forehead bulges out in an aggres- 
sive manner, suggestive of hydrocephalus, the | 

' nose, ‘tip-tilted like the petal of a flower,’ and | 

| the mouth are made unnecessarily large; while | 

| the little figure is clumsy and ungainly. Bat | 

‘though she could never pretend to beauty, she | 

| had redeeming features, her eyes, hair and mas- | 


| sive forehead all being attractive points. 
Two sensitive gentlemen at St. Louis lately 


with a slight grunt of satisfaction, and granted 


e | land, but Pigg is rare in all countries. Mr. 
| Pigg must have had some difficulty in obtaining 


story by Helen B. Mathers, and ‘Old-Time | 
| France,” a sketch by George M. Towle. 


There 
are articles by Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Faw- 
cett, Albert F. Webster, Lucy H. Hooper, Wil- 
liam H. Rideing, Joel Benton, R. H. Stoddard, 
and numerous others; and the esthetic depart- 
ments are full and fresh as usual—an excellent 
number—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co., for 
the past week, includes for vocalization, ‘‘Annie 
Bell,” ‘song and chorus, by J. B. Montell; 
“Sweet rest beyond the stars,” sacred song, 
words by Arthur W. French, music by Gomer 
Thomas; ‘‘Surf,” song by Francis J. Walsh; 
| and ‘‘Thy name,” song, words by Gerard Ben- 
dell, music by Harrison Millard; and for instru- 





heart,” galop, by J. S. Knight. 


mentation, ‘‘Jolly Hearts,” polka-scherzo, by | 
W. F. Sudds; ‘‘Amateur Dramatic Lancers,” | 
by Samuel H. Speck; and ‘Good-bye, Sweet- 


Stedman has a biographical sketch of the Rev. 
| Octavius Brooks Frothingham, a leader in the 
| new school so rapidly gaining in influence and 
numbers. Mr. C. W. Elliott contributes an ar- 
ticle upon household art as seen at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition. There is a sketch of the 
kindergarten of Froebel, showing ita character 
and development, and its immense value asa 
foundation for the education of children, by 
Frederick Whittaker. Richard Grant White 
contributes a chapter of advice to young per- 
| sons who wish to read Shakespeare to the best 
\advantage. John Austin Stevens presents a 
| sketch of a famous Russian poet, Chevtchenko. 
| Besides ‘‘Madcap Violet,” the serial of William 
Black, two stories, one being an exciting epi- 
sode of the late Spanish war, by Lieutenant 
Very, U. S. Navy, are given. There is some 
good poetry and the departments of science, 





usual discussions.—New York, Sheldon Co. 


and entertaining as ever before. The paper of 


Serthner’s, for October, opens with an illus- I 
trated article on salmon-fishing. Mr. Waring | vain. 
concludes his attractive series of articles en-| for success did he not have some dear one at 
titled ‘“‘The Bride of the Rhine,” finely illus- 
trated, with an excellent map of the winding and have felt that I hardly cared to labor or 
A paper onthe Massa- | achieve unless they could taste my joy. 


A system of | + 


Holyoke is a thrifty | to which we have now returned. 
and attractive town, and this exposition of its | tain outlook, the beauty of ocean at peace or 
energy and wideawakedness is very creditable. 


book review, and current gossip contain their 


Welcome Home! 


tgs 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity 
—BY— 
REV. &. J. SAVAGE. 


Pdr hast well done that thou art, come.—Acts 


Welcome home! With all the wealth of 
meaning those words imply I bid you hearty 
welcome home. Whatever language I might 
use I could say no sweeter, better thing. Home- 
going is the most blessed experience of human 
life. 

When Xenophon’s celebrated Ten Thousand, 
after their dangerous, toilsome march, caught 
the broken sunbeams glancing from the many- 
laughing waves of the Euxine, and shouted iD ow 
their exultant gladness, ‘‘The sea! the sea!” it 
was not the sea’s strange beauty nor the sun- 
shine’s smile that filled their hearts with joy. 
It was the home beyond the sea, and because 
the sea lay on their way toward home. The 
sea called up a picture of wives folded to the 
heart, and of children clinging about the knee, 
and of dear old streets and houses and familiar 
scenes; and the music of the waters only 
brought back the voices and remembered sounds 
of the olden times. Their gladsome shout was 
only an echo to the water’s welcome home. 

To appreciate the full depth and meaning of 
the sentiment one must have been a wanderer 
in distant lands. The healthy human heart can 
never find all places alike. I pity the man who 
can find himself ‘tat home” everywhere; for it 
generally means that he is at home nowhere. 
He, then, who goes away leaving his heart be- 
hind, will find, like Goldsmith, that he ‘*Drags 
at each remove a lengthening chain.” It may 
be for profit or pleasure or study that he resides 
abroad. But he will keep his communications 
open, and will carry ever in his heart the pic- 
ture of the house where father and mother and 
brother and sister dwell, and will ever hope to 
anchor at last in the home-haven again. It is 


1 


and lifts us up to the noblest heights of what 
we mean when we call ourselves human. Cut- 
ting-off this hope of welcome home makes all 
the sadness of exile. Herein lies the tragedy 
of a life like Dante’s, that makes us weep in 
sympathy while he sings the bitterness of being 
cut-off from the lite and fortunes of his dear- 


How he won- 
ders if he is remembered and missed as he re- 
members and misses! And when the old house 


bing with sacred memories is each familiar tree 
and shrub and scene! Here he laughed and 
there he wept, and yonder he played, and in 
this place he studied, and in another he began 
Every several spot 
speaks and has its story. And if this home- 
welcome receive him not he almost feels that 
nis study and achievement abroad is all in 
Who has not felt that he would not care 


home to tell it to and help him rejoice in it? I 


have looked upon loved eyes closing in death 


Many of the houses at Nantucket have on the 
oofs platform-walks fenced round with railings 


What tales of pathos they have to tell! Day 
after day anxious eyes looked out above aching 
hearts for those who never came. And whena 


: ship did heave in sight what questionings that 
The serial novel, | hardly dared have answer! Is it my husband, 
y y 
‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” is something quite su- | father, lover, or yours? 
perior to the ordinary stories of theday. ‘Philip 
Nolan and his Friends,” Mr. Hale’s story, is 
continued, with several short stories. — New some sister who watched and waited in vain. The 
York, Scribner & Co.; received by A. Williams | tongue has never uttered words around which 
& Co. 


And if one heart was 
made unspeakably glad by welcoming home the 


long-looked for, even the joy was dewed, like 


morning-flowers, with tears of sympathy for 


gathers more of exultant gladness or tragic 
grief than these of ‘‘welcome home.” 
And though I hope there has been nothing 


Company (through W. S. Loomis, of that city), | startling or especially striking in our vacation 


experiences this year, yet I feel sure they have 
been such as to put a new meaning into the 
word, and the fact of home. It is home as a 
point of departure that makes journey pleas- 
To me the best part of going away is al- 
wuys the coming back once more. I break 
away in spring with the sort of feeling that I 
imagine a tired horse may have when he finds 


The dam which the company | the harness loosening ,and dashes off with vis- 


pas mee ae threw across the Cornecticut is 1019 feet in| ions of limitless pasture and unreined wander- 
f them are still living, and reside in Newark. 1 i 


Men and boys put on women’s clothes, in order 
to duplicate their votes. 
more reckless proceeding. Newark won the 


ing. But if a horse has half the pteasure in 
getting back to work again that I have as I feel 
he clasp of harness and the pull of the load 


Wherever we may have been the past 
summer, and whatever joys we have tasted, the 
better part of all has been the home we left and 
Every moun- 


its grandeur in storm, the rest under forest 

boughs and the music of winds overhead—all 

have been enjoyable because of the background 

And now home will be the 

sweeter because of the summer scenes and sum- 

mer music that we bring back and make a part 

of its inner life. 

All who have a home that means home will 

rejoice to return to it. ‘Those who have none 

I pity. A true home is the end of the grandest 

ambition and the condition of the noblest life. 

I only utter in brief what might be demonstrated 

at length in sermon or book when I say that 
home is the fountain of morals, the center of 
civilization, the corner-stone of governments. 

It is the center of poise, and the balance of life 

for the world. With my whole heart I pity 
that man or woman who has no mate, no home. 

Their experiences must be partial, and their 
life incomplete. There may, indeed, be cases 

in which it is noble or heroic for one to chose a 
lonely life that thus they may work out some 
end for the good of the race, and there may 
come a satisfaction in such noble self-sacrifice 
that may overbalance the loss. But in general 
“it is mot good for man—or woman—to be 
alone;” and the truest life of earth is the home 
life. 

But more than these lone ones I pity those 
who have a home that yet is not home—a shell 
that is hollow—a tree with dry-rot at the heart 
—where love and trust have died out, and the 
place of these flowers is taken by the weeds of 
jealousy and suspicion and culdness. As it is 
sadder to look on the shattered beauty of a 
broken vase than on a pile of sand, so a broken 
home is more pitiful than the unorganized ma- 
terials out of which one night be made. Whether 
it is fault or misfortune it is equally to be de- 
plored. 

As, then, we come to-day with words of 
home-welcome on our lips, let us seek, if need 
be, to rebuild or lift up our homes that they may 
approach as nearly as possible to ideal places 
of rest for body, heart, mind and spirit. It is 
not necessary that home be on the most fash- 
ionable streets, or that it be luxuriant in build 
or furnishing. And yet I would not despise 
these. Make home beautiful as you can; but, 
above all, be sure you make it home. Let it be 
a loadstone that shall draw the hearts of hus- 
band, wife, child, friend. 

To this end do not have it too good for use. 
Do not sacrifice the husband’s or the child's or 
the friend’s comfort to tle nicety or preserva- 
tion of the upholstery. Do not make the hus- 
band feel that if he is to have a real, good, easy, 
comfortable evening he must go to the club- 
room for it because the chairs are too good for 
him to put his feet on, or the curtains will be 
spoilt—if he smokes—by his cigar. A noted 
French litterateur used to spend all his evenings 
at the house of a lady friend because his wife 
made his home so uncomfortable for him. When 
his wife died a friend asked him if he would not 
marry this other lady. ‘‘No,” said he, ‘‘be- 
cause then I should have no place to spend my 
evenings.” But husbands have no less to doe 
They owe something to the wife, and they ought 
to bring her something besides the perplexities 
of business and the cross words they engender. 
Take home a taste of the outside world and 
help the variety of home life. So let us not 
only after vacation time, but always, feel that it 
is well when we come home. 

Not only is it well that you have come home; 
it is also well that you have returned to the rou- 
tine of your daily labor. If all work is a curse, 
all play is a greater one. The true life is 
rhythmic, as is also all the divinely ordained 
movements of the universe. The earth plays 
back and forth between day and night; and so 
out of dark threads and light weaves the web of 
the year. Her rhythmic course through the 
heavens gives us summer and winter. Then 
there is the play and balance of seasons that 
give us springtime and harvest. We sleep 
and we wake again; and so are fit for work. 
There comes to us, also, the weekly relaxation, 
the Sunday worship, the hour of friendly recre- 
ation. But the hard pressure and wear of our 
yearly business warns us often that these are 
not enough. So when the winter work is Jone 
we long for a breathing spell on mountain-top 
or by the seaside, where we may throw down 

our load, and walk or run or play or lie down 
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on the grass or under the wernats 
are the free-born children of n 

our childhood once more. 
I am glad of in our mode 
this necessity of nature 18 


beved by larger an 
es We have inherited from the hard life of 


our ancestors a sense of half-shame in acknowl- 
edging that there is any play-ne 
natures. 
go against the cu 
pleasure to us 18 





always be about 8 — . 
Y mer there comes up from some] right and holiness 
cane ome nt and an tion against those | God, to rest, to peace. 


churches and ministers that are not forever open 
and forever preaching. And, indeed, I confess 


Y t ake loving provision for| A 
a a Sut instead of] is only going home. 
| or good, can ever die or be lost. 


those who cannot get away; but, | 
finding fault because half the city is away, 


. ‘ into | @ * 
would, if I might, empty the whole town Not the broken circles are one again in Him who 


gathers all good unto himself, we shall all be 


the country during the summer months. 
only is the relaxation pleasant, but I verily be- 


in a week | | ‘ 
lieve that, as a man can do more work in work and wandering, has bidden us enter into 


for sleeping soundly nights, so he can do more 


i iving up| t ae : 
work and better work in a year for givi . Thus, as we go, the song may sing iteelf in our 


three months of it to country change and 
try rest. * 3 ; 

We shall see this question in its true light if 
we ask, and rightly answer, the question, What 
is life, and what is it for? A man should not 
live for the sake of work; neither should he 
live for the sake of play. On the contrary, he 
should both work and play for the sake of life. 
Life—full, large, true, nuble—is the end and 
object of living. To be as much, enjoy as 
much, and help others be and enjoy as much 
and as noble as possible, this is the one great 
end. And to this end all things ought to con- 
tribute. This is what gives dignity and work 
to both labor and rest. Neither of these are 
worth anything in themselves. In some coun- 
tries and: places the man of leisure looks down 

upon the laborer and arrogates to himself the 

title of gentleman. And, on the other hand, 

in some quarters there are those who think it a 
merit to dig everlastingly; they set up an aris- 

tocracy of labor, and stigmatize the man of lei- 

surely habits as an idler. Both are wrong. 

Work, without a noble object, is no more dig- 

nified than idleness. And rest that is not like 
ground that, by lying fallow, is preparing for 
another harvest, is only laziness. Much of the 
world’s work is only scif-seeking, and its re- 

sults are cruelty and oppression. Perhaps the 
world has lost as much by useless labor as it 
has by useless rest. 

Let us, then, have some end in life by the 
attainment of which the world and ourselves 
will be the better and the happier. And then 
let us make our waking and our sleep, our win- 
ter toil and our gummer vacation, all alike con- 
tribute to this end. Industry is a virtue if jus- 
tice and humanity be its springs and motives. 
But an industry that is bard and heartless, that 
crushes employés, that makes home and rest 
and heart and brain impossible to them, that 
wrings successes out of the failure of others, 
that buys profit at the expense of others’ wel- 
fare—such an industry as this is less honorable 
or useful than a pauper’s idleness who leads, at 
least, a harmless life at the public expense. 
Do not honor industry alone, then, but industry 
plus a noble motive and a useful end. 

The true life must include not only house and 
bread, but heart-culture and brain-culture, and 
some uplifting aspiration toward God, and all 
that is beautiful and true. And however hard 
you work, and whatever you may achieve, if you 
leave out these, it were better that you work 
less, and so find time to remember what is worth 
more than any labor. Beware, then, and not 
sacrifice home, and love, and thought about this 
wondrous world that God has put us in, to the 
absorbing habit of treadmill toil. I think there 
is no greater mistake—and it is made with la- 
mentable frequency—than to spend all the better 
part of life in getting ready to live; and then 
finding that when you are ready to begin the 
opportunity is past, and the best of life gone by. 
Work gives only the means of living; but the 
living is more than the means. Seek, then, to 
live every day—to live as men and women—to 
live in thought, to live in love, to live in joy, to 
live inthe gladness and divine satisfaction of 
helping others live—and make your business 
strictly subordinate to these things. The man 
whose work masters him is become only part of 
a machine, or like the horse who treads an end- 
less round and gets nowhere for his pains. 
Hold ever up a noble and happy life as your 
goal, and make your work and your play oper- 
ate like the twin wheels of a steamer to propel 
you toward the harbor. 

But, while all this is true, I think the most of 
us find the greater part of our joy as it comes 
to us day by day in the midst of our common 
work. So I welcome you back to your tasks. 
Iie who says to himself, ‘‘I am now going to 
work. I don’t expect to enjoy it; but I will 
have a goodtime by and by”—such an one loses 
most of his opportunities for pleasure. The 
most of us must work. It is our fate. And it 
is well if we can choose a congenial task, and 
take pleasure in doing it well. Pleasure is 
found in the healthful activity of any of our 
faculties and powers. If, then, we can engage in 
some regular occupation, and feel that by its 
faithful performance the world will be the bet- 
ter, we may find it a fountain of pleasant and 
healing waters. Happiness is an angel that is 
not often feund by conscious search. She gen- 
erally seeks out and crowns the faithful workers 
who labor to lift up mankind and make the 
world a sweeter and more beautiful home for 
God's toiling children. 

The great opportunities, the great discoveries, 
the great successes, have generally come to the 
faithful routine workers of the world. Having 
been found faithful in a few things, they have 
been declared fit to become possessors of much 
and rulers over many. 

As much, then, as [ love play, as ready as I 
am to defend vacations, as earnestly as I would 
tell you that life and not work is the end, still 
would I say to myself, and to you all, Welcome 
back to the path of your daily toil! Looking at 
itas means to all that is best, as the spring of 
human progress, and the maker of civilization, 
I say again, “It is well that thou art come” back 
to the task of life. 

And, once more, ‘*Thou hast well done that 
thou art come” back to the life and work of the 
church. Ministers are sometimes charged with 
exalting their own vocation for their own ad- 
vantage. Of course, if the temple decay the 
priest must want for bread, or must scek it 
elsewhere. But I hold that the true vocation 
of the minister, as well as of the doctor and the 
lawyer, is, as rapidly as possible, to make him- 
self useless. And I most heartily wish that 
every man were so truly his own minister in the 
highest things that no church would be needed, 
because all life should be controllingly religious. 
But there is no immediate hope of this. So for 
the present the church must continue to repre- 
sent and stand for that which is the highest 
phase of human life. It means God, the soul, 
and righteousness in all human relations. Men 
may be dissatisfied with the church that is about 
them, because, representing a cruder phase of 
religious development, it fails to satisfy their 
best and noblest aspirations; and thus they may 
appear to neglect the church. But, if so, they 
must come at the same thing in some other way. 
Some temple of worship they must have, and 
some God they must long after and seek—or 

else they are only partial men. The great ma- 
jority, by a necessity of their nature, will seek 
after religious satisfaction, as they seek after 
bread. And they will take poor bread rather 
than none. So while I believe that, in any case, 
it is well that men come back to their church- 
life and church-work, I can yet say well-come 
with an especial heartiness when I believe the 
church stands for the best thought and has an 
outlook toward the better future. 

It is particularly well for you to come here, 
if you come determined to help me make this 
church as nearly as possible what and all that 
it ought to be. 
what seems to us right, whether men agree with 
us or not. Let us have sutticient trust in God 


politic. 
that which questiqgs whether in God's universe 
it is wise and best’®& tell and stand by the truth; 
for truth is God himself. Then let us take this 
mould of truth, and into it run all our home, 
and social, and business aad political life. 
‘For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; t 
To doubt would be disloyalty ; t 
To falter would be sin.” t 
It is well simply to come and listen and take 
the truth as food into your own life. But it is 
better, a far nobler thing, to take the food of 
truth, and with it go out into fields of active] s 
effort, and satisfy the hunger of others also. 


bestow. ‘‘Freely ye have received,” from God, 
‘freely give.” Give money when needed; give 
also time and thought and labor. In church and 


benevolent society and Sunday School count it the Dimocrisy uv Noo York ever permit him to 
mission of} come off uv a ship alive, they are ideots. 


a privilege to enter on the divine 
teaching and helping others. Let us each re-| ¢ 
member that somebody must do all that is done. 


reason than selfish convenience. 
[ specially welcome you back to our free 
church—our church of free thought and study— 


the heart of the world. 
highest and sweetest religion consists with the 
freest possible thought, and the independent 
brain that seeks to study the facts of science 
which are the footsteps of God in his universe. 
This free-thought religion must be the religion 
of the future. I welcome you, therefore, to 
the task of helping to make that future a glori- 
ous and god-like one. 

Bat I hear an undertone of sadness mingling 
with the gladness of our welcome. There are 
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and feel that we | cannot join us 

re got home to | clasp our hands. 
I@there is one thing | be heard on our pathways, 
rn city tife it is that} no longer join in 
being listened to and | a pa gases 
a large ree kasd ide ot| eee thom and are sad for ourselves, let | very generally throughout the South among dis- 


wales oe Se them blessed | creet friends of the Democratic party. ] 


us be glad on their behalf and count 
cessity in our| who have had theirtriumph. For, after all, are 

taught always that we must| they not like scho 
Age pont that what is play and | a few years, earlier, 
to be resisted, and we must | in preparatic 
something called ‘ useful.” | is only coming home. 


Let us be brave in standing for] not to trifle with us. 


agin this outrage. 
meetin when it is aronsed,. 


Becoz when we meet to pertest agin any deny in | ©°U" UPO"- tra é 
uv our rite to control the nigger the citizins get | ‘atnty, based upon old-time affiliations, associa- | cent. Here we touch the primal foundation of | exertions. 


excitid, and in their forgetfuinis actilly pay for| tions and sympathies. 
heir drinks; the citizens like it becoz it gives fearful struggle, and its supposed educational 
results, we are confronted with the alarming 
drink on sich occasions they feel that they hev | fact that precisely the same States, with one or 
wo exceptions only, are in doubt to-day that | thing of the official report of the American Vice-| was becoming fewer every day, and commit- 
ad a distinctive political character twenty years | Consul, at Constantinople, with regard to the} ments of a third term were exceedingly rare. 

We have said that this was an extraordi- | recent Turkish butchery in Bulgaria. 
nary political venture for a party in power to | We shall be compelled to leave them to make 
make which is held responsible for the preser- | the wildest possible guess; putting the numbers | attorney, Judge Sinnott, has at last attempted 
7 t thousands, and including every atrocity and | to refute the charge that the Governor swore to 


discharged a patriotic dooty. 
people I never lived upon. We shel pass a h 


¢ trick. 
because I believe that we, and such as we, must form candidate. 
solve the present conflict between the brain and his check- 
We must show that the | man. 


to transform Japan into some likeness of an 
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in this country, is ascertaining the measures 
taken by the governments of cities through 


now, nor hear our words, nor 
Their footsteps will no more 


our labor. Yet not for them 


; have heard a higher welcome 
oS teed ae) While we 


lars who graduate a year, or 
while we wait and toil still 


He who seeks truth and 
thereby coming home to 
To know the universe 


is only to know that God is everywhere, and 
that we may always find shelter in His arms. 


nd the death which is the close of such a life 
Nothing true, or beautiful, 
So the love 


nd the good of life wait for us. And, when 


ittle children of the one Father, who, after our 


he divine gladness of an eternal welcome home ! 


hearts :— 
“One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o’er and o’er— 

Nearer my Father’s house am I 

Than e’er I was before.” 
But while we sing it let us labor. Let us make 
the world, our home, our work, our church, as 
fair and bright as we may; that when we go 
home we may carry to our Father the gift of a 
life wrought, like a statue, into noble propor- 
tion and beautiful finish and features lovely 
and fair. 





Nasby and the Federal Troops. 


ons 
N OUTRAGE THAT WILL ONSETTLE THE 
AEVOSHEN UV NASBY AND ISSAKER GAVITT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT — “MITE JEST EZ 
WELL GET OUT OUR CHAINS AND GO TO 
CLANKIN’ UV ’EM FIRST EZ LAST.” 


Conreprit X Roaps, 
Wicu 18 IN THE State uv Kentucky, 
: Sept. 9, 1876. 

There is dismay in the Cross Roads. Sence 

we hed the directions of Attorney General Taft 
red to us, threatenin the employment uv troops 
in the Southern States, about eleckshun time, 
we feel that all hope uv freedom is gone, and 
that we mite jest ez well git out our chains and 
go to clankin uv em first ez last. When the 
Cross Roads can’t run its eleckshuns in its own 
way there ain't no more freedom. Freedom is 
throttled, and ef she don’t shreek now she is a 
tuffer old virgin than I ever gave her credit for 
bein. 
What is the necessity uv sendin troops down 
here on elecksun day? To pertect the niggers? 
Can’t we pertect them? Shan’t we hev the 
guardin uv the ballot-box, and wont we see that 
everybody votes wich we consider entitled to 
the ballot? This is an outrage wich is well cal- 
culated to onsettle the devoshen of me and Is- 
saker Gavitt to the government. : 

To show how onnecessary this interference is 
I will state that we hed already made full and 
ample preparashens for a peeceful and quiet 
elecksun. We hed organized the white citizens 
uv the Corners into a guard to preserve the pu- 
rity uv the ballot-box, and to see that no dis- 
turbin elements come in. Uv course we ex- 
clooded from the arrangement Pollock, Bigler, 
and the two carpet-baggers who hev a wagon 
factory here, wich they bilt ten years ago, and 
wich has disturbed us ever sence, as they are 
both Republikins. We hed taken an invoice uv 
the shot-guns in the naborhood, and had de- 
tailed our quickest and most akkerit shots to 
yoose ’em, and had matters so arranged that ther 
coodent be no disturbance at the polls. 

Our method was simple and statesmanlike— 
I originated it. That ignorance mite not be 
pleaded as an excoose we notified all the nig- 
gers within the limit uv this precinct that to 
prevent trouble they must not come to the polls 
or attempt to vote. That ef they wood keep 
keerfully at home all that day they would not 
be molestid or harmed, but that ef they attempt- 
ed to vote or in any way interfere with the 
eleckshun trubble wood inevitably ensoo. We 
also, in the intrest of peece, hed men detaled to 
stand on each road to stop all niggers wich 
shood presoom to move toward the village that 
day, with strict instruckshens that ef they per- 
sisted in comin to promptly blow the top uv 
ther heds of. ‘‘Peece at all hazards,” was our 
determinashen. 

In the precinct below uz they wuz not so 
conservative. ‘To prevent trubble on eleck- 
shun day they determined to kill the heft uv em 
before, and very many uv our people insisted 
that that wuz the best method, but I refoozed 
to do it. I am _ naterally conservative and 
yieldin. 

‘To show how much we desire peece I will 
state that we hev two niggers at the Corners 
wich profess Dimocrisy. They hang around 
Bascom’s, and we hev toleratid em, for they act 
ez neerly ez we do ez is possible for niggers. 
They desired to vote, and Deekin Pogram wuz 
in favor uv lettin uv em. Our citizens pro- 
testid. ‘It’s establishin a precedent,” sed 
Issaker Gavitt; ‘‘ef one nigger votes why not 
all? and when a nigger votes the flocd-gate is 
broke down.” 

“«But,” sed I, ‘‘kin we afford to lose them two 
votes for Tilden and Reform?” 

“Ef we keep them out, and need them two 
votes, can’t you and I, in the interest uv reform, 
vote twice?” sed Issaker. 

And so, ruther than violate a principle, we hev 
exclooded Dimocratic votes. i 

This ought to be satisfactory to the govern- 
ment. The niggers know very well that the 
site uv one uv em, in a state uv freedom, par- 
tikelerly ef he hez boots on wich hev no holes 
in em, is espeshe!lly aggravatin to the proud 
Cawcawshen, his sooperior, whose boots are not 
waterproof. Issaker Gavitt remarkt, with teers 
streeming down his cheeks :— 

‘“‘Ef ary nigger should come into the Cor- 
ners, on eleckshun day, a riding uv his own 
mule, while I, his sooperior, am obleeged to 
come afoot, it would drive me to the verge uv 
madnis.” 

And every nigger knows that when Issaker 
is druv to the verge uv madnis at a nigger, 
and hez his shot-gun handy, that nigger is 
very apt to become a colored angel. Why, 
then, can’t they keep out uv Issaker's way? 
Why do these inferior beins goad us to des- 
perashun with the mules and boots and other 
cloze? Why do they provoke us? Knowin ez 
well ez they do that their presence irritates us, 
why do they insist on showin theirselves on 
eleckshun days, when we are togeiher in sich 
numbers ? 

Uv course ef the military comes here to per- 

tect these inferior beins the Corners will suffer 
a loss of uv all its preparashuns for keepin the 
peece. Our shot-guns will remane unused. 
The powder and buck-shot we hey bought will 
be ded stock on our hands till the military are 
removed, and, wat is worse, there will be that 
sullen feelin wich hangs upon all men who hey 
their dearest hopes crushed. 
And then suppose that under the perteckshun 
uv these bloo-kotid hirelings the niggers shood 
all vote and shood elect Republicin offishals! 
Suppose them niggers, under kiver uv Fedrel 
muskits, shood lose that discreshun wich a shot- 
gun inspires and shood presoom to challenge 
sich onnaturalized voters ez we ginerally bring 
up to swell our majorities for moral effect, and 
compel us to reject em! And suppose that by 
this tyranny they shood carry this precinct, and 
git a voice in things! Suppose they shood git 
the power to levy taxes for township and moon- 
issipal purposes, and, guided by Pollock, Bigler 
and the carpet-baggers, shood compel vs to pay 
taxes, and do work on the roads, and sich! In 
short, suppose that the power shood pass out uv 
our hand into theirn! The Corners shudders 
when it contemplates sich a possibility. 


We want no Fedral sol- 


jers here—we saw enuff uv them some years| of bravado in this, after all. 
7 ago. 
to believe that truth, and only truth, is safe and nea is dangerous in a republic. 
I know no infidelity so dangerous as] crushed, but—remember Poland. 
Uv course we shel hold a meetin to protest | his success the thing becomes astounding. Nor| late war, costly as they were in blood and treas- | pline harsh, and the earnings small, so that | © : 
is it strictly a defection altogether that he may|ure. Are the loyal men of the country ready | there were no inducements to get into prison. | of a representative. 


It is a reasonable traditional cer-| for this surrender? Minor issues are evanes- | To obtain extra marks the men had to make real 


We hev acceptid the sityooation—discon- 
We may be 


The Corners alluz holds a 
Bascom likes it. 


hem an excoose for histin in twice ez much ez 
hey otherwise wood. Whenever they take a 


eries uv resolooshens, and then wait in digni- 


; , A| fied silence to see ef our protest will be disre- | #8?! 
church is not only organized to get, but also to garded 


In the interest uv peece I hope not. 
Pretrrovtecm V. Nassr, 
Reformer. 
P. S.—I notis that Tweed is capchered. Ef 


Mer- 


tell wat he knows uv ri i i 
And before we excuse ourselves and withdraw an hdl -y-soni ee eee 


let us seriously ask whether we have a higher | statesman gits thro with steeling he ought, for | fore, to find a general waking-up all over the 
the sake uv his survivors, to be immejitly killed. | land with the view of retrieving the disaster, 
The bringin back uv Tweed is a Republican| and that a pressure has been brought to bear 
upon Gen. Grant commensurate with the crisis. 
book about his person Tilden is a lost | The Southern leaders would be idiots indeed 
not to perceive the advantages which we have 
voluntarily thrown in their way and fail to turn 
them to their own account. The only barrier 
to the realization of their nefarious schemes is 
in an arwed occupation, such as would be main- 
intending to learn the best methods of educat- | tained by all civilized nations under like cir- 
ing children. Another commission, also now cumstances, and which ought never to have 
been abandoned to satisfy sentiment or Demo- 


Whenever a Dimocratic 


It is takin a mean advantage uv our re- 
Ef Willyum hez the stubs of 





The Japanese do not weary of the endeavor 


merican or European state. They now have a 
mmission in this country visiting the schools, 





some that were with us when we parted who 


boards of health to protect the health of their | ~ 
inhabitants, 





and their hands will | A NORTHERN DEMOCRA 


A more patriotie | t 


vation of the public peace. 
quite inadequate. It is wholly unparalleled and | indignity that could be heaped upon men, women | 2 false return of his income in 1862. 
unjustifiable. If it shall not prove a piece of| and children; and then they would fall short of | turn was sworn to with the income at $7118, /t " 
If a tribe of cannibals, or a herd| and the disagreeable fact is that after this small mercial. 


That was a weakness of the very first water. 


A Solid South. 


_o 
SU AEN IO TES 
SOUTHERN “FRIENDS O lame 
LOOSE TALK BEFORE iD.” 


[The following circular is being distributed 


PRIVATE. 
The successful Presidential candidate must 
have 185 votes in the Electoral College. If the 


ration for our degree? All true living | Southern States vote as a unit for Mr. Tilden | e 


he will be elected, beyond a doubt. By South- 
ern States is meant those States in which slav- 
ery existed at the commencement of the late 
civil war. These States (sixteen, including 
West Virginia) have in the aggregate 138 votes 
in the electoral college :— 

States No.of Electors. States 
Alabama........---10 
Arkansas ........---6 
Delaware.........+-3 
Florida..........-+04 
Georgia......+.----1l 
Kentucky..........12 
Louisiana...........8 
Maryland...........8 


No. of Electors. 


Missouri........---15 
North Carolina.....10 
South Carolina......7 
Tennessee .......--12 
Texas...-..ceee 00008 
Virginia..........-11 
West Virginia......-5 


DGGE is xnizseledoe sue tae ee Moab eh esse kOe 
The Democrats will undoubtedly carry the 
three Pacific States, which have 12 votes :— 

States No. of Electors. 
op IRS GRE ies RM Pepper ee area, ee 
Nevada........--- 
Oregon... sscccrccnvcccccscesersevsceeen 


Patel cy ssceie cs ss'ad Ken's vesaeesasele 
In the East the Democrats will carry, beyond 
a doubt, the following States, which have 50 
votes :— : 

States No. of Electors. 
WOMNECHCUE, ovicc 5 6s ces 50sec cues cress oO 
New Jersey...-cecccecccccccccsevecseeeD 
5 OG: NRE er ee ero EET 

PORE aie sc vieccnw et degeecees ce heteee 
The Democratic vote in the Electoral College 
would then be :— ; 

States No. of Electors. 
SOT OEN 06-05 Ss cca e esis bse tenes se eceee 
PRIDE So aiseissncageccnecccsesceeeseewae 
MEAMUEE A ois Sining bcs 000s pon cen9e cs 20sOO 

DORR cs ce denne <i vip aacncceveceies 200 

This would give Mr. Tilden fifteen more 
votes in the electoral college than are necessary. 
It is not contended that the above-named 
twenty-two States are the only States Mr. Til- 
den can possibly carry. He has as good a show 
for Ohio and Indiana as Hayes has, and a fair 
prospect also of getting the vote of New Hamp- 
shire. But these three States are mighty un- 
certain. They cannot be relied upon. The in- 
dications have been for months that he is more 
likely to carry the twenty-two States first named 
than any of the others, and that if he loses, 
through any mismanagement, four or five of the 
Southern States, Hayes and Wheeler will prob- 
ably be elected. There is a possibility that Mr. 
Tilden might be elected without the vote of 
South Carolina and Florida; but it would not 
do to risk the loss of the eleven votes of those 
two States, for fear one or two of the Eastern 
or Pacific States above named may disappoint 
us. It will never answer to work for only a 
bare majority of electoral votes. 
Under the circumstances will it not be wise 
to carry every Southern State at ALL HAZARDS. 
There are not United States troops enough 
available to surround all the polls throughout 
the South. Indeed, the entire United States 
army, if it were practicable to withdraw it from 
other duties, is insufficient for the purpose, if 
the Democrats of the South determine to act in 
concert on election day—to deposit their own 
votes at an early hour, and then to see to it that 
the negroes are not intimidated, bribed, cajoled, 
or otherwise tampered with, by the carpet-bag- 
gers. The stake to be played for on Tuesday, 
November 7th, is the possession of the govern- 
ment; and it can be won! But there must be 
no loose talk beforehand. 

The results of the late elections in Vermont 
and Maine admonish us to confine our hopes 
and our efforts to those States which we have a 
r ble pr t of carrying—the more es- 
pecially as there are more than enough of them 
to elect our candidate. 

Give us a solid Southern vote, at all hazards, 
and all will be right. Without that vote the 
prospect is gloomy, and success more than 
doubtful. 

P.S.—You have above the sober second 
thought of hundreds of anti-war Democrats 
from all parts of the Union brought here by the 
centennial. The orders of Grant and his Sec- 
retary of War, Cameron, and the opiaion of At- 
torney-General Taft, are only ascare. The ad- 
ministration has not troops enough to execute 
its threats. All that is necessary to a Demo- 
cratic victory is for the South to organize, and 
keep the carpet-baggers from ‘‘intimidating” 
the negroes on election day. 

It is taken for granted that you have facilities 
for privately communicating with the party 
leaders of your vicinity, who are familiar with 
the methods of effective organization for the 
November struggle. 
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The Weak Spot. 

We believe it is a rule in mechanics that no 
machine is stronger than its weakest part. It is 
a self-evident proposition, anyway, and its ap- 
plication may be extended to the human ma- 
chine, the government machine; in fact, to ma- 
chinery of all kinds. It is advisable, threfore, 
to guard well the weak spot, whatever that may 
be. Coming down to a special application, we 
find that some will have it that rum-drinking is 
a very weak spot. Well, when it is considered 
that more money goes into rum than into all the 
State and national treasuries combined, the 
thing looks plausible. But that is not the worst 
of it. Besides emptying the purse, which of 
itself is rather rough on us these dull times, it 
steals away the brain and debauches the public 
morality. It is without question an evil of the 
first magnitude, and demands the most serious 
consideration. We have, however, a spot even 
weaker than this, in our disturbed political con- 
dition, which, if not rightly adjusted, will entail 
a vastly greater pecuniary sacrifice, and carry 
temperance and every other moral and religious 
effort down with it. 

Under a monarchical system of government 
there is acertain degree of fixity, the evils of 
which are in a great measure compensated by 
the good of it. The political venture which we 
have recently made is certainly an extraordi- 
nary one by contrast, to say the least. 


very unequally divided, there might be a touch 


But the term is | 


iful hevins! the idee uv his being brot back to! the most stupendous folly we shall thank God the truth. 
nd take courage. Weare not surprised, there-! of other beasts of prey, had been let loose| showing the Governor made no further returns, 
among the poor Bulgarians, the state of facts | leaving the assessors to fix his income with the 
would positively have been less revolting. The} return of 1862 fora guide. As a consequence 
details are quite tou horrible for publication in| he paid tax on less than $15,000 per year during 
afamily newspaper. The excitement over them| the years when he was amassing his princely 
in England naturally runs higher than with us, | fortune, and when it is notorious that his fees 
because the people over there find themselves | fromrailroad companies amounted to over $100,- 
implicated therein. 
policy which calmly looked on during our own| in a railway suit, convict him of receiving two 
terrific conflict with slavery, and which, by the| or three fees of from $5000 to $25,000 each. 
indirect aid and comfort given to the enemy, | Judge Sinnott gets over this difficulty by saying 
prolonged the bloody struggle fully one-half, | that though the money was received in 1862, it 
has sustained the Turkish savages until it has| was for services rendered in previous years, 
culminate i: 
the one case 
States; in the other jealousy of Russia. The! paid the fees. But the fatal error of Judge Sin- 


ratic clamor, or any other puerility of the kind. 














ai 
itor is impressed more and more with the variety, 
xtent, richness and adaptability of the goods— 
the ingenuity, skill, and actual genius, shown in 
the exhibits—the forwardness of many hither- 
to-considered unimportant i 
development—and the vast unfoldings of crea- 
tive life manifested by the leading peoples of 
he earth. The bond of human sympathy is 
broadened by this exhibit. 
reason to be proud that his young country can 
compare its industries and taste with those so 
much older. 
much to approve and honor, and, when candor 
reigns, they admit that no international exhibi- 
tion hitherto has had such wondrous phases of 
interest and gratification. 

On Wednesday evening last the awards were 
formally proclaimed in the Judges’ Hall. It 
was a brilliant and crowded assembly. Many 
of the foreign commissioners were habilitated in 
their official insignia. The successsive repre- 
sentatives of the contributing nations were 
greeted with warm cheers long continued; musiz 
and emblazonry added their attractions. 
dresses were made by Commissioners Daniel J. 
Morrell and Alfred T. Goshorn, and the awards 
were presented to the different accredited na- 
tional representatives by Gen. Hawley, Presi- 
dent of the commission, and Mr. Goshorn for 
the American exhibitors. 
thousand awards, of one grade only, und that 
indicated by a bronze medal—which we have 
before described. The judges did not make 
themselves arbiters of superior excellence in 
articles, but recognizers of merit solely; so 
nothing is settled as to the most deserving goods. 
The sewing-machine and pianoforte manufac- 
turers can continue their controversies as hith- 
erto, if they will; all the judges say is that who- 
ever has their medal has a meritorious article. 
Boston and Massachusetts, and New England 
generally, has a long and honorable list of those 
thus designated—an acknowledgment that we 
are competing creditably with the best the world 
affords, and that we may rightly claim we are 
not excelled by any community in industrial and 
useful development on the face of the earth. 
The exhibition will unquestionably be attend- 
ed by a larger number of people than ever 
before visited an international exposition. At 
the time of closing the gates on Saturday even- 
ing Jast four million and seventy-one thousand 
three hundred and thirteen paying visitors had 
passed through the turn-stiles in the one hun- 
dred and fifteen days the exhibition had been 
open since the tenth of May. 
the gates up to that date were $1,884,534. 
Forty-one week-days were to follow before the 
exhibition closes on the 10th of November. In 
that period, with the crowds now daily in at- 
tendance, the receipts must enormously swell 
the aggregate. 
was Pennsylvania’s day, with 257,236 paying 
admissions, which must have netted at least 
$120,000. With such numbers and receipts 
there must be but little, if any, deficiency, at 
The subscriptions of the community 
were made outright. 
fund. Congress wanted all excess of income 
paid to the government for its subsidy. 
will doubtless be occasion for a legal decision 
as to just what Congress can claim. 
comes in second, subscribers to the fund will 
probably get a small dividend. 
buildings to be sold, and various concessions to 
traders, with profits on certain sales, will all 
swell the receipts to creditable figures. 
estimated at the start that four millions of dol- 
lars in receipts would be necessary to run the 
exhibition—prepare and care for the grounds, 
operate the show, and defray all the incidentals. 
Certainly that sum must be largely approximat- 
ed, if not excelled, with the remaining days and 
cool weather. 


Mississippi-.....----8| t 





the close. 


The Centennial Exposition. 


British public, however, do not stomach this 


third-rate power. Our English cousins are 


to the fiction of balance of power. But how is 
it with the people hereabouts? We have seen 
it stated that very heavy Turkish contracts for 
arms and ammunition are being filled by firms 
in Rhode Island and elsewhere. 
Christian churches, perhaps! This is about on 
a par with that brilliant business enterprise 
which consists in furnishing Sitting Bull with 


ti in industrial 





men. 


All, of every nationality, find| cious? We pause for a reply. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


successful. 


from houses in the neighborhood of the grea 
mine had their trouble for their pains. 


Ad- 


was damaged in the slightest, and the Genera 


cessful completion of his gigantic undertaking. 
The General’s infant daughter touched the bat 
tery that gave the spark that caused the ignition 
He had received several protests against ex 
ploding the mine on Sunday, the writers all ig 


There are some ten 


not be responsible for keeping such a mass o 
explosives in the neighborhood of Astoria, o 
anywhere else, for one moment longer than wa 


were prepared for it might have caused some ter 
rible disasters. 
long letter to General Newton on his ‘‘unnec 


mated that he was making a public show of th 


pains to go out of your way to violate the com 
mon courtesies of social intercourse, I take thi 


ceipt of your refusal of acceptance. 


ber of gentlemen. I regret to find that in on 


case he made a mistake.” 
The proceeds at 


ing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans will be mad 
ere long. It is merely a question of cost, fo 
the work, though difficult, is by no means im 
On Thursday last, for instance, | practicable. The doubt is whether it shall b 


At what was Greytown, while it belonged to th 


There was no guarantee 
annual report on the trade of the place to th 


There | Foreign Office in London. 


If it 
The proceeds of 


of the line from Greytown (at the mouth of th 
river San Juan, which has its source in Lak 
Nicaragua, about one hundred miles inland) t 
Brito, on the Pacific. The estimated cost i 
$66,000,000, which, as usual in all great publi 
works, will almost certainly be exceeded. Thi 


It was 


antee interest upon it. 





the war. 


“A Solid South.” 

The private circular which we print elsewhere 
in this issue shows the purpose of tke late rebel 
States in the pending presidential election—to 
throw a solid vote, at all hazards, for the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 
weakness and its strength lic, and intimates as 
plainly as though it said it openly that it is to 
suffer no hindrance by reason of a Republican 
majority. Intimidation is to be the weapon 
where necessary, and to cover its purpose it 
satirically hints that the ‘‘carpet-baggers” must 
not be allowed to thwart an unbiased election! 
All the evidence that comes crowding upon us 
from the South is to the effect that the advice of 
this circular is being acted upon, and that a 
gigantic system of violence and fraud is already 
organized to swing the entire line of Southern 
States into the support of Tilden and Hendricks. 
Of course this would be impossible with a free 
election; just as impossible as that the Northern 
line of States from Maine to Minnesota should 
ail go Democratic in the same election. 
not in the order of things that such a change 
should take place with fair play and free discus- 
sion. Violence alone can suppress a majority 
vote in these States. 

But this circular renews the belief that the 
controlling elements of the Democratic party— 
despite all asseverations to the contrary, and all 
hopes of sentimentalists who wish for what 
might be, rather than accept what is—are in full 
sympathy with the rebellious spirit of the South, 
as they unquestionably were during and before 
Why should the South be so anxious 
to aid the C emocratic party, unless through and 
by that party they are to achieve that which 
they lost by appealing to arms? The late Con- 
gress showed that with a third of the States and 
members, the South dominated the Northern 
States and members of two-thirds. 
cess the united South takes again the control 
of the government, and what that means it is 
not hard to forecast. 
nicious doctrines of State sovereignty, of seces- 
After | sion, of a dominant and a servile class, upon 
the most gigantic civil conflict known to man | the federal policy, and virtually deny in prac- 
we have scattered the armed hosts to their | tice all the theories and principles of the foun- 
homes, and, supplying with sublime magnanim- | ders of the republic. 
ity the ballot to friend and foe alike, calmly | compensation to the South for the losscs of the 
I warn the minyuns uv power at Washington await the issue! If, now, the contestants were | war, the removal of all restrictions upon South- | earnest about these marks, and if they thought 
ern officers who participated in the rebellion, | the head instructor had not given them sufficient 


marks they complained immediately to the gov- | partments, or to clearly explain in a letter all 
The work | that is necessary to be said about any matter 


He is a gentleman and a 
lear-headed man, and fills admirably the idea 


But when it is|and an obliteration of every measure looking 
found that our whilom adversary needs but a/|to continued loyalty to a united country. Ina| ernor, who was always accessible. , : 
trifling defection from our own side to ensure | word, it is a yielding of the whole results of the | Was undeniably hard, the treatment and disci- | submitted to him. 


Notwithstanding our | our government. 


from the holders of capital (said to excee 
$400,000,000) already invested in the extensiv 


Western States of America.” 
that the bulk of the European trade with Chin 
would not pass through the Central America 
route were it open, but would prefer the Sue 
Canal. Allowing that the European traffic wit 


It frankly confesses where its 


American route still would have the immens 
none of which, under such 


would be sent round Cape Horn. 
the inter-oceanic canal would be remunerativ 


for a subsidy. 





Social Science Convention at Saratoga, pre 
sents some very striking and important fact 
It is | for the consideration of the American people 
and hospitals for the insane needs an econom 
ical reform. 


ing through a preliminary taming of nine months 
solitary confinement. 


was the rule, not the exception. 


the institution. 
With suc- 


shown. 
It is to stamp its per- | tiin task expressed by six marks, and if he did 
more he received either one or two extra marks, 
went toward the shortening of his term of im- 
prisonment and toward the amassing of a small 
heap of earnings given to him on his leaving 


Incidentally it means 
the prison. The convicts were exceedingly 


But there was no cruelty in the 
work, which was adapted to the convict’s capa- 








it 


England and the Bulgarians. 
It may be that our readers have seen some- | of this kind, for the number of recommitments | § 


bilities and muscular power. There could be 
no doubt that the men did not like the prisons 





If not, 
Titpen’s Iscome-Tax.—Governor Tilden’s 


The re- 


The same coid-blooded | 000 per year. His own affidavits, made for use 


carnival of demonism. In| though the fact is that Tilden was in that year, 
as jealousy of the United| as before, the attorney of the companies which 











Members of 


The American has |the best rifles wherewith to destroy our own 
Is there no compunction about supplying 
the devil with tools to make hell more capa- 


Tae Demo.itrion oF tHe HeEtt-Gate Os- 
STRUCTION.—The explosion at Hell Gate, New 
York harbor, last Sunday, proved completely 
The anticipated commotion and 
disturbance on shore and im the harbor did not 
take place, and those who removed their goods 


The ef- 
fect of the explosion was just what Gen. New- 
ton anticipated; no one was hurt, no property 


has just ground for pride in view of the suc- 


noring the fact that the General had publicly 
stated that it was not a matter of choice with him, 
but one of stern duty; in fact, that he would 


necessary, as an accidental explosion when none 
- | Judge, then, of my astonishment when an action 
was brought to recover my necklace, and my 


William E. Dodge addressed a v bs 
lawyer (not Judge Sinnott) advises me I have 


essary desecration of the Sabbath,” and inti- 


explosion; to which the General replied with 
some tartness: ‘‘As you take a great deal of 


occasion to inform you that I did not invite you, 
nor even knew of your invitation until the re- 
The truth 
is I left the matter of invitation to the Chamber 
of Commerce and to Lieut. Willard, U. S. En- 
gineers, with instructions to invite a certain num- 


A PROPOSITION FOR THE Istumus CaNnaL.— 
It is certain that an inter-oceanic canal connect- 


made at Panama, Tehuantepec or Nicaragua. 


Mosquito Territory, under a British Protector- 
ate, and now (incorporated into the Republic of 
Nicaragua, in 1860) called San Juan del Norte, 
there is a British consul, who has to send his 


He states that Nica- 
ragua ‘‘longs ardently” for the construction of 
an inter-oceanic canal, and alludes to the fact 
that the United States, at no small expense, 
having scientifically surveyed the three pro- 
posed routes, had finally pronounced in favor 


is a large sum to raise, but the United States 
government might advance it, or at least guar- 
To this the consul ob- 
i jects that there would be ‘“‘strong opposition 


railway system connecting the Eastern and 
He also thinks 


Asia did pass through the Red Sea, the Central 


and increasing California and Pacific trade, 
circumstances, 
No doubt 


in time; and those interested should first invest 
their money before calling on the government 


Prison Discretine.—The speech of Mr. Har- 
vey, the governor of an English prison, at the 


It is certain that our whole system of prisons 


The prison at Brixton, of which 
Mr. Harvey was the governor, was one of the 
public work-prisons to which convicts sentenced 
to five years and upward were sent, after pass- 


These prisons were more 
than self-supporting, for a considerable surplus 
The prisoners 
were engaged in tailoring, making all the uni- 
forms for the Metropolitan police, in boot and 
shoe making, in printing, in coloring and filling 
up mats, in basket-weaving, and in so much 
carpentry and blacksmithing as was required by 
These occupations were under 
professional men, trade instructors, and they 
passed upon the work and awarded merits for 
it and pay according to amount done and skill 
Each convict was expected to do a cer- 


of which an account was kept, for each extra 
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| nott and Governor Tilden was the omission of | around his 
The great exposition may now be seen at its | constant championing of barbarism. A policy ' a detailed and full setting forth of what his in- | these words: ‘My dog.—A. Lincoln.’” | 
best—seen, that is, if the crowds present will|so dastardly and inhuman can have the effect : : 
move on a little so that one can have an unob- | only of losing the respect of the civilized world, 
structed glimpse of any article just for a mo- | and of sinking the British nation to the level of 
ment; at its best, certainly, for everything is |a 
complete, in its place, fully uncovered, and | just a trifle greedy, but they are not exactly 
waiting the admiration of the world. The vis-| prepared to sacrifice national honor and decency 


come really was in 1862. 


be a refutation of the charges. Nothing shor 
tents himself with denying the correctness o 
some of the items of receipts by Gov. Tilden 


one else can do that it does not follow tha 
the main charge against the Governor is false 


must show that he did not in any way shirk hi 
that he paid in the same proportion as othe 


boastful pretensions of reform will return upo 
him as a load of scorn. The very fact that a 
explanation of the affair was necessary instea 
of the flat denial which Governor Tilden shoul 


t 
fraud on the part of Tilden. As to Tilden 


“option” to make a return or not, it prints th 
travestie from a correspondent :— 

} I was imprisoned in Sing-Sing for stealing 
necklace. 
ple avoided me, and I could get no employmen 


-|the necklace, which I kept. 
* | should” keep that necklace. 
~ | forbids stealing affixes a penalty to it. 
- | gave me the ‘‘option” either not to steal, or 
I stole, to go to prison. I preferred the latte 


cers, and sought none. 
all they imposed on me.” 
f | wrong, which then became right, and the brac 
r| let mine. 


8 
option and bears his penalty his act is atone 


no defense. Whatcanbe more unjust? ‘It 
not agreeable to me to make areturn.” If 
e}| am to be persecuted in this way what is the u 
of this sacred ‘‘option” so dear to the Dem 
cratic heart? Buncombe. 





8 POLITICAL NOTES. 


Belknap goes further West, even to the P. 
cific coast, to seek his future residence. 


e | life. 

In 1864 Gov. Hendricks alluded to Preside 
Lincoln as ‘‘the smutty old tyrant in Washin 
ton,” and called upon the people to ‘‘hurl hi 
from political existence.” 

e 
r 


The Woman Suffragists had a creditable ral 
in Faneuil Hall last Friday evening. 


. Mary A. Livermore, and others. 


© | line of Democratic blunders and mishaps. 


of reform in which the party that stole the ci 
€ | guise its visage.-—New York Tribune. 


deprecates the bloody shirt, save when it is 
his own shaking. His reminder that all t 
‘brave Southern heroes who dipped their han 
in Union blood are for Reform and Tilde 
was addressed to men of the South, but it w 


© | stir the memories of the North as well. 


e 
0 {ven Texas Democrats are beginning to thin 


s | One of them asks: ‘‘Can I consistently, as 


c 


suaded that it is capable of proof that the co 


during the war?” 
d A man who advertises himself for a reform 


e | in this campaign must not complain if his right 
Mr. Watterson, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, comes in for a shot. 
a | Though he occupied a seat in Congress during 
n|the last session only about two hours, he drew 
z|pay for a month, in addition to his mileage, 


to the title is tested. 


h } amounting in all to about $1000. 


A month ago no Democrat claimed Sou 
€| Carolina. Now they all claim it. Every se 
sible man knows that the negroes have a m 


1000 of them will vote the Republican ticket 
€ | they are allowed to vote at all. 
ocrats now confidently claim the State. 


right when he concluded that troops we 
needed to secure the right of the ballot in tl 
South? 


8 
- | like to get naturalized. 


parties the Chinese would vote with. 
Chinaman replied, ‘‘Lepublicans.” A Demc 


The Chinaman replied, with a broad grin on h 
face, ‘‘Democlats no good; Democlats ,an 
, | Ilishman alle same. 


man.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


interest as the present one. Ile was glad, h 


portance of each individual citizen’s vote. 


Among the excellent men nominated for Con 


district. He was most unjustly and wrong 


tisan majority, and his constituents will see tha 
that outrage is righted. 


the war, the sense of common misfortune in the 
war, that band the white South together and 
hrow it ‘‘solid” into the Democratic party. 
We must have an end of this in some way. It 
is impossible that the old Confederate influence 
hall prevail in the government of this country. 
It will never again be felt as it was last winter. 
The Southern people must see and know that 
the past is irrevocable, and that the South, how- 
ever solid it may be, is never to be recognized 
as having the chief authority in the Union. Let 
it be made clear, once for all, that the party that 
gets the solid South on the old Confederate basis 
is doomed to everlasting discomfitnre. This is 
necessary to the pacification of the South and 
he quietude of the North.—Cincinnati Com- 


o 











Dan Voorhees, Wade Hampton, Ben Hill, 
and all the rest, are now claiming that they 
were, after all, the only Union men during the 
rebellion. Ben Hill says there never was an 
hour when nine out of ten Southerners-would 
not have given their lives for the Union—they 
were only fighting the Abolitionists. Wade 
Hampton says that the South never fought for 
slavery, nor hated the Union. Dan Voorhees 
said, the other day, ‘‘I say we all alike put 
down the rebellion.” But all of these men 
have records, and what may be found in them 
may be judged by the following extract from a 
speech by Voorhees, in 1862: ‘Every soldier 
in the Union army ought to be taken to a black- 


If such a showing 
could be made, and correspond with the sworn 
income return as to the taxable balance, it would 


of that will be satisfactory. Judge Sinnott con- 


Of course, no one but the Governor can make 
an itemized statement correctly, and because no 


Lawyers of less eminence made from fifty to 
one hundred thousand dollars in the years when 
Tilden was paying tax on less than $15,000. He 


liability to the government in the matter, and 


men not so sharp in evading the law paid, or his 


have been able to make, is bad enough; but the 
explanation so far made is worse than none at 
The New York Times, which made the 
original charge, withdraws only one item of its 
list, and re-charges, with increased severity, 


On my discharge I found that peo- 


This I bore very well, because I delighted in 
‘*Good and hon- 
orable reasons existed why a scrupulous man 
The statute which 
The law 


“IT received no favor from the government offi- 
I did nothing but bear 
This expiated my 


There is no more harm in stealing 
than in not paying taxes, and Mr. Hewitt and 
Judge Sinnott say that if the citizen takes his 


It is claimed that between 30 and 100 blacks 
were killed during recent troubles in South 
Carolina, but not a single white man lost his 


Addresses 
were made by Lucy Stone, Wendell Phillips, 


The retrospect of the campaign is a lengthened 
The 
Democrats have caught up mask after mask 
only to find that it did not fit, and the lion’s skin 


of New York poor has paraded before the Amer- 
ican people never could drown its voice or dis- 


The ex-rebel Gov. Vance, of North Carolina, 


well-wisher of Texas, vote for the Democratic 
s | nominee for Congressman when I am fully per- 


ventior nominating him defeated John Hancock 
on the ground of his having been a Union man 


jority in the State, and that 999 out of every 


Still the Dem- 
Isn't 
it plain enough that Attorney-General Taft was 


A Chinaman was talking with several gentle- 
men on the corridor of the City Hall, and said 
there was a great many Chinamen who would 
One of the gentlemen 
asked the Celestial which of the two political 
The 


crat spoke up and said, ‘‘Why should they vote 
for the Republicans and not for the Democrats ?” 


Democlats and [lishman 
alle same one man; alla no good for China- 


Hon. Joha C. Park, who was one of the fore- 
most orators in the Harrison and Tyler cam- 
paign of 1840, is still making speeches. At 
Newton, the other night, he spoke for Hayes 
and Wheeler, saying he had cast fifty-one votes 
for Governors of this Commonwealth, yet never 
had he entered a campaign with so much earnest 


said, again to assume the harness of the politi- | est interests of a great nation and the hopes of 
cal citizen, and proceeded to consider the im- | the race, for many years to come, in the hands 


gress is Rufus S. Frost, of Chelsea, for the fourth 
fully deprived of his seat, last session, by a par- 
Aside from the justice 
involved, Mr. Frost is a prompt and intelligent 


business man, who looks after the wants of his 
correspondents, does not refuse to visit the de- 


It is the tradition of slavery, the passion of 





neck, and have stamped upon it | 
When Judge Taft became Attorney-General | 
he had on all sides an established reputation as 
a Republican of liberal views, and as an up- 
right, fearless man who would never allow par- 
tisanship to overcome his sense of right. He 
f| has done nothing since he has been in office to 
* | indicate he is not the same man to-day. If he 
believes troops are needed in the South, and 
says so frankly, the simple fact of his belief is 
the best of evidence that the troops are needed. 
The partisans who are howling against him for 
changing his vlews are simply advertising their 
own inability to judge impartially where the 
success of their political desires is concerned. 
No candid observer of the situation in South 
Carolina can doubt for a moment that sys- 
tematic and effective measures have been pre- 
pared to keep the negroes from voting. 


t 


t 
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n 
n 
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Not even a liberal education avails to eradi- 
cate the hatred of their colored brethren fr m 
the breasts of the Southern chivalry. T ey 
never objected to the most intimate association 
with negroes as slaves, accepting them in the 
capacity of nurses, household servants, valets, 
waiting-maids, or concubines; but they cannot 
associate with them as freedmen, even in the 
same railroad-car, church orschool-room. Their 
presence now is offensive. Some Baltimore 
students are preparing to leave Princeton Col- 
lege, and shake off the dust of their feet as a 
testimony against it, because, forsooth, a few in- 
t. | offensive colored students of the Theological 
Seminary, in the same town, have been suffered 
to sidle into the rear of Dr. McCosh’s lecture- 
room on certain occasions and pick up a few 
crumbs of information about theology as they 


if| fell from the lips of that eminent divine. 
rs 


"s 
is 


a 


The 
Doctor, to his credit, be it said, stands his 
ground, and refuses to order the colored gen- 
tlemen out of the room. 
e- 
Mr. Tilden’s denial of the tax-dodging charges : 
“If what Mr. Sinnott says is true it looks very 
d. | strange to me that Governor Tilden should have 
permitted these deliberate falsehoods to be pub- 


is | in almost every cottage and hamlet in our land, 


se 


ni his own signature. 


I don't believe there is an- 
would have permitted such a falschood to go 
uncorrected twenty-four hours. If Mr. Tilden 
can figure down his income to a nice point of 
a- | $18 ($7118) then he must keep his accounts 
very correctly, and he could at once have in- 
vited two honorable men to have examined his 
books and prove that he was correct. This an- 
swer of Mr. Sinnott will not satisfy a large ma- 
jority of those who have read the charge against 
Mr. Tilden. ‘They will believe that he, if not 
guilty of perjury, owes the government a large 
8° | amount of money, or he is not a rich man as 
™ | all believe him to be.” 


nt 





ly COMMUNICATIONS. 


responsible for the sentiments advanced. | 


Ff. W. Bird.---How Can He Do It? 

Epiror ComMoNWEALTH :—I am glad to learn 
from your last paper that our old comrade and 
friend, F. W. Bird ‘‘still continues one of the 
‘Y | best of men, loyal to old friendships, and doing 
large and small kindnesses all the time,” not- 
withstanding his strange affiliation with the sham 
Democracy. How can he make this alliance 
when it seems as if he must know that this party 
in all its history has maintained or tolerated 
the fatal heresy ‘‘that a State is greater than 
the nation, and may destroy it at pleasure”? In 


of 
he 
ds 
n” 


ill all the years of its life its sympathy and power 
have been given to the slave interest of the 


country. When the great rebellion began, hav- 
k. ing the government, it declared through its head 
4/ that ‘there was no power under the constitu- 
tion to prevent a State from seceding,” while 
all through the war its moral and political sup- 
N- | port was given to the rebels, culminating at last 
in the shameful declaration that the ‘‘war for 
the restoration of the Union was a failure,” and 
that the government should cease hostilities at 
er{once. And when the rebels, a few months af- 
terwards, finally surrendered and gave up the 
contest, this party resisted every attempt to 
build up the shattered Union on the basis of lib- 
erty and equality for all the people. 

It is pretended now by Mr. Richard Frothing- 
ham and others of the ‘‘old liners” that the old 
party is practically dead. ‘It is a new party,” 
th|say they. ‘There are new elements in it. 
n- | here is new work before it.” But they still 
a- | carry the old sign. It is made up largely of the 
same men. It is controlled by the same spirit. 
if | It has never made the least confession, nor 
shown the least regret fur the vast mischief it 
has done. No; it cannot thus escape the pen- 
alty of its crimes, or receive the confidence of the 
re | people it has betrayed. There is no forgiveness 
ie | for it in this world. It must die. The hope of 
the world demands it. Its record of infamy 
shall deepen in the memory of mankind as the 
years go by; and it shall yet be buried beneath 
the execrations of deceived and outraged human- 
ity ‘‘deeper than plummet-line ever sounded” 
as a base counterfeit, living under false pre- 
)- | tences by pandering to the prejudices of races 
and classes until it capped the climax of its 
' | treason against justice and liberty by throwing 
4 the weight of its organized force into the scale 
of a monstrous rebellion whose sole object was 
he perpetuation of the ‘‘vilest system of op- 
pression the sun ever shone upon.” 

The maxim is that ‘‘Charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins.” Our old friends Bird, Charles 
Francis Adams, and others, who seem disposed 
to “stand up and be counted” in the ranks of 
the counterfeit Democracy in its new struggle 
for the possession of the government, will need 
lots of charity to cover up and compensate for 
e | the enormous crime of aiding to place the dear- 


of a party with such a character and such a 
purpose. Perhaps we can only hope they will 
hasten out of Sodom while there is yet time. 
Said the old Roman, ‘‘Carthage must be de- 
stroyed!” ‘The sham Democracy must be de- 
t | stroyed!” say the sons of liberty, everywhere. 
Who is there that will not say Amen! 
N. H. Wuitine. 

MARSHFIELD, Sept. 24, 1876. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ho! for the Centennial! 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
STARTING. 

Alas for human plans and expectations! I 
had fully purposed to keep a journai of the 
movements and observations, the haps and mis- 
haps, the jollity, the griefs anc the ‘‘educational 
advantages,” of my visit to Philadelphia; but 
four days have already passed into which so 
many and varied experiences have had place 





nal is the single exclamation with which my let- 
ter is headed, and so! must write ffam memory. 


their flight!”"—by Old Colony Railroad, on the/t 





“little beds” at home. y 

OUR PARTY d 
at first numbered no more than half a dozen, 
but in an incredibly short space of time seemed 
more than doubled. One lady, at my earnest 
solicitation, had relinquished the luxury of a 
| trunk on the journey; but she had supplied her- 
self with six pieces of baggage, all told, one of 
which consisted of an abundant supply of pears. 
The fact afforded us no little merriment, and re- 


a 
a 


A “True Democrat,” in the Journal, says of 


lished for four weeks, until they had been read 
T| without putting the stamp of falsehood under 


other man in high office in our country that 


| The writers in this department, alone. are to be held 


five cents. 
I concluded that it was no more than an even 








every journey with his wife and five children. 
But the cream of the story in this case was the 
six—no! there were only five—pieces after we 
two or three young people very obligingly took 
charge of the pears; the five pieces of baggage 
caused our friend to be mistaken for Jane 
Green! Of course she corrected the mistake, 
but she was obliged to confess to acquaintance 
and relationship, and that helped enlarge the 
circle of our sympathies. 


STEAMING ROUND NEW YORK. 
The boat was little crowded on thetrip. We 
imagined people feared the equinoctial. There 


was some delay at Newport, at a time of night 
when the lookout was upon Egyptian darkness ; 
but the delay brought us later into New York, 
and gave daylight for the enjoy ment of the lovely 
scenery along the western portion of Long Isl- 
and and through East River. The sun seemed 
struggling to come out, while the spires, towers 
and more distant hills, as seen through the mist, 
and the forest of masts along the wharves, pre- 
sented a soft and most charming picture, the 
latter seeming to us a sort of revelation of the 
extent of the commerce of the great metropolis. 
FROM NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA 

the railroad runs through a rather low and level, 
though by no means “uninteresting, country,” 
as we had been informed. It seemed to mea 
rich farming region, with alternate groves (where 
underbrush is not allowed to run wild as in New 
England) and fields sprinkled with shade trees 
(now fresh and green trom the recent rains), 
where numberless cattle grazed or reposed, and 
the corn stood in heavy shocks ready for thresh- 
ing. 
wooded swells, and, after crossing the Delaware, 
were delighted with frequent glimpses of the 
gleaming waters until we crossed the Schuylkill 
and found ourselves safe at the 
grounds. 


We caught occasional views of distant 


centennial 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL. 
We did not go into the grounds the first after- 
noon—arrived at about half-past one o'clock, 
Thursday; but we walked from the hotel, less 
The 
struggle for sunshine was unsuccessful, and 


than a mile, to the place of entrance. 


when we returned at dusk to the hotel we were 
met by a delegation of four from a flock of 
geese in the street just in front of the building, 
who ran out their necks and seemed to address 
us in subdued and sympathetic tones. Geese 
are not so stupid as many people suppose; and 
might not these have had premonition of what 
we were to suffer that night? As we walked 
through the front-yard and past the fountain, 
the Undine, or whatever her name, who was 
scattering the water till it overflowed the rocky 
fernery and the walk, hung her head in very 
shame, for she knew what she was doing—the 
mischievous elf! Stirring up mosquitoes, many 
of which would weigh a pound! Oh! how I 
kept awake that night battling these monsters! 
Some that I slew seemed so large in my fingers 
that I was frightened. 
would be consoled by tie thought that I had 
thinned them out. Then the thought that some 
living creature in the world loved me, if no 
other than a mosquito, would make me smile. 
But oh! that smile! It would be followed by 
such delegations from the ceiling, playing their 


Then for a moment L 


dirges, biting right and left, as they marched 
to attend the obsequies of their slain icllows! 
No such battie—it lasted till 
took place since that of the Amazons and Cen- 
taurs recorded in stories of old! But it musé 
be the fault of the Unidines, satyrs, dolphins, 
and other mythological creatures, who are ac- 
tually allowed to run riot around the centennial 


morning—ever 


grounds; and not being netives of the country 
they know no better than to keep ntinual 
play of ‘their fountains, stirring up Mosquitoes, 
notwithstanding the activity of the 
in that business—for, really, we have not had a 


ve 


glimpse of the sun these four days, and the rain 
has poured in torrents half the time, night and 
day. But I beg pardon! After this faithful 
record of ‘‘mosquito night’’ I will waste no 
more space with these great natural curiosities 
of Philadelphia. 

Tuesday, Sept. 26.—Yesterday the sun came 
out. 
proofs. 


Oh, joy! No more rubbers and weter- 
Huzza! Gloria! We 
would that we understood all the languages im 


Vive le soleil! 


heaven above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth, in which to express our thanks- 
giving. 

LUDICROUS ASPECTS. 
I intended to write seriously of the wonders 
and beauties of the exhibition at the outset; but 
the condition thus far has been in many respects 
so annoying and wearying that, but for the mer- 
riment we have been able to extract, the ludi- 
crous phases in which we have been able to 
see things, we should have yielded to despair. 
Nothing has struck me more ludicrously than 
the amount of eating going on here. One-half 
the conversation seems to be on the subject. 
More than every other building outside the 
grounds is either an eating, a drinking, or a 
smoking-place. Every building within has its 
one or more eating-places, and people are seen 
at all hours taking their private lunches inside 
and outside the buildings on every seat. And 
even within the sacred precints of the art-gal- 
lery, while seated to rest myself, unconsciously 
my own hand plunged into my pocket and fished 
out a bit of hard cracker that found its way to 
my mouth to be nibbled! The first time that we 
called at 
THE DAIRY 
we were so disgusted with the filth and the crowd 
that we vowed never to enter the place again. 
But there is no good in keeping vows made 
under such circumstances, and we called again, 
The 
now shining, and, instead of feeling cross, we 
were not a littie amused with the movements 
and merriment there — ‘‘grab game,” as 
The little tables seemed ay 


when the crowd was doubled. sun was 


one 
man truly termed it. 
nearly placed as possible, but around most every 
table stood an outer circle with a hand on the 
back of each chair, ready to grab the place as 
soon as vacated, while others would crowd 
through to those not having the outer circle of 
waiters to inquire if they were most through 
or just begun. We got seated at last, and while 
waiting to be served amused ourselves looking 
round upon the patient waiters at other tables, 
who, like ourselves, were also enjoying the ludi- 
crousness of the occasion. Before we were 
fairly through we gave our places to a brights 
intelligent-looking Canadian and his two daugh- 
ters—for I make no scruple about inquiring of 
people where they are from—anid finished our 
repast standing. This time I came out of that 
place as good-natured as [ had been ill-natured 
previously, and went directly to the fruit-stand 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 24, 1876. of a Yankee, where, with the aid of my smat- 
tering of French, I actually passed myself off 
for a foreigner who understood not a word of 
English! 
ment, and the last I saw of him he was looking 


He listened to me in blank astonish- 


as serious as myself, and holding up three fingers 
to show me how many apples [ could have for 


But the apples were not good, and 


that the only entry made in tle anticipated jour- | bargain that I should cheat him in something. 


THE PEOPLE—A LIVELY PICTURE. 
It is restful occasionally to take a seat on th 


On the evening of Sept. 20th we left dear old | throughfares and note the multitudinous types 
Boston—*‘How blessings brighten as they.take Of faeea, the varied costumes and manners, of 


he continual stream of passers-by. ne that 


Fall River line, under the protecting wings of | particularly struck me and made an impression 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Asso- | not to be forgotten was a (Juakeress, with a 
ciation, and though, as the date shows, at the | face so fresh, so fair, so pure, so sweet, that I 
very central point of the ‘‘line-storm,” we slept | felt she approached as near as possible on earth 


on the Old Colony boat as unconscious of the | tu the matrons of the heavenly world whom 


turmoil round Point Judith as though on our | Swedenborg describes as growing to perpetual 


outh. Her dress, too, was of that beautiful 
ove-colored silk, and her cottage-bonnet of the 


same color and more tasteful in make than the 


sual stiff Quaker bonnets. Altogether she was 
study in which an artist might delight. 
They say that everybody must have a sick 


day at the centennial, and as [ have had mine 
this day, when the clouds have lowered, the 
rain poured a portion of the time, and the sun 
set ina halo of glory, I hope I am acclimated, 
minded me of a ‘‘down Easter” who used always | all prepared for the serious ‘‘educational advan- 








smith-shop and have an iron-collar moulded 





to boast the care of twelve pieces of baggage at 


tages” of the exposition. 


Jane GREEN, 


Pa 
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re child f i a eee hy 
| aglagarpese } BRIEF NOTES. Walter Savage Landor, comprising Greek and LITERARY NOTES. DEATHS. eBte : 
-aatliagy : TATA : Roman classical dialogues. : ‘ ’ 
pieces after we ‘ The intelligent farmer never waits for some- : ze The ‘‘No Name” series of novels—written by OBITUARY. 
Whitney, Warner & Frost make a specialty Miss Addie E. Whittemore, a teacher in the Everett : 9 A 9 f 


distinguished authors whose cognomens are to 


: School of this city, died in Northfield, Vermont, Aug. 
be suppressed—opens with one, the author of mage: 


4th, at the age of 22 years. Miss Whittemore was a 
graduate of school in which she last taught, and 


thing to turn up. He takes a good plough to 
the ground and turns it up. 


bligingly took , : 
of blankets and lace-curtains, and the lines 
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It seems as if every man notorious as a Cop- 
perhead during the war, except Vallandigham, 
has lately come forward as an advocate of Til- 


they have in store and are offering are, seldom 
equalled in the first establishments of the world. 
They will commend themselves to all house- 
keepers and private-room furnishers as choice. 


which is evidently Saxe Holm. Her personality 
is one of the best-kept secrets in magazine liter- 


ranked first of all the candidates in the city 
ssed the admission examination to the Girl 
ool in the summer of 69. 


who 
3’ High 
Alter a brilliant course 


ature. 


The series of children’s books called ‘The 


in this school she taught for a while in Northfield, 
then as assistant in the Peabody High School, and 
finally, at the earnest request of her Boston friends, 


Nhuman 


Norwell 


EL BRABROOK, 


FALL 


den’s election, and Vallandigham is dead. 
The statement of Prof. Huxley, that evolution 


ed enlarge the 

she came.to the Everett two years ago. Miss Whitte- 
more was possessed of a sennneneenay clear mind and 
a warm, loving heart. She was untiringly thoughtful 
of the comfort of all around her. Among her papers 


Some of the finest estates in Chelsea are the 
result of the enterprise of the Cary Land Co., 


SALE! 


Story of Elsie,” which has in a quiet way won 
such remarkable popularity is to be extended by 


ae 


& CO. 









& Co. 


96 & 98 WASHINGTON STREET, 





YORK. . * 
now rests on as strong a basis as the Coperni- pee Pe ; : : 
i 7 w and improving waste ay ee 
thetrip. We can theory of the solar system, should warn his hich is still developing P 8 the addition of another volume called Eisie's | we find jotted down many a little hint for the improve- 
aoctial. There rs territory, and offering lots for sale. It has| 4 .+n00d. which will be published by Dodd, | ™¢nt.of her class, many a thought for their well-being make room for FALL NOVELTIES, 
“ee opponents that they have no trifling task. another next Tuesday, and the inducements for ‘ —— . *) and happiness. Last spring she became troubled as well as ig reduce our stock of last season’s goods 
y> with a cough, and we who watched the bright flush Have opened in their Glove Department we shall offer for TWO WEEKS choice lots of j 


Mead & Co. 

“Self-Made; or, Out of the Depths,” by Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth, is proving to be 
one of the most popular works ever written by 
her. It is published complete and unabridged, 
in two volumes, under the names of ‘‘Ishmael” 
and ‘‘Self-Raised,” both of which have passed 
into the eighth edition. 

Mr. E. P. Roe has just completed a new story 
which he entitles Near to Nature's //eart, and 
which will be issued at once by his publishers, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. It will also be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London. Mr. Roe may 


Fall Opening of one of the 
Largest and Best Stocks of 
Fine FURNITURE, CAR- 


LADIES’ 2-BUTTON PETS, PAPER-HAN G- 
KID GLOVES, ([1.¥6s, prapeEries ana 


In all the new and fashion--UP HOLSTERY GOODS 
able colors. ever exhibited to the Boston 


- $1.00 
$1.25 per pair. paaite. 


on her checks and heard the warning knew tull well 
that her days among us were numbered. Still she 
kept unshrinkingly at work until, her examinations 
over and her work for the term pronounced ‘well 
done,” her strength left her and she went home—how 
earnestly we hoped it was but to reeruit her wasted 
strength! But health did not return. She continued 
in a feeble state till Sabbath evening, July 30th, when 
she was attacked with hemorrhage of the lungs, and 
the following Friday was not, for God took her. She 
was prepared for so sudden a change and cheerfully 
committed herself to the Saviour. Happy in life, she 
was no less happy in death, and reproved her friends 
for weeping around her dying bed. ‘Her end was 
peace”—the peace which passeth all understanding. 
EVERETT SCHOOL, Sept., 1876. 


‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 


atime of night 


CLOSING UP 
OUR SPECIAL 


JOB SALE. 
FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


attendance and purchase are very great, as the 
advertisement elsewhere shows. 
Messrs. Houghton & Dutton are doing a fine 


In Barbadoes Gov. Hennesey has shown good 
sense as well as generosity by pardoning an 
angry editor who was sentenced to two months 
imprisonment with hard labor for throwing some business, at 55 Tremont street, in ladies’, gen- 
copies of his paper at him. ‘| tlemen’s and children’s linen handkerchiefs, of- 

The expenses of the Maine State Fair ex- | fering them cheaper than for twenty years. The 
ceeded the receipts several hundred dollars: | prices are very low, as their advertisement else- 
This has been a discouraging year for State|where shows. They are appealing to a wide 
Fairs, though the Chicago exposition has been constituency by their offers, and are likely to 
successful, and the ‘*great centennial” will come | secure continual favor. 
out creditably. E. H. Brabrook, in the new and commodious 





HOSIERY, ET¢., 


At Lower Prices than Ever! 


The following listof prices will show this : ! 


MISSES’ FANCY HOSE, 


25 cts., 37 cts., 50 cts, and 75 cts. 


LADIES’ FANCY HOSE, 


50 cts,, 75 cts. and 81. 


500 Dozen 
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The American people have just asserted the 
supremacy of the constitution and laws of the 
United States at the price of a terrible war. If 
the exigency arises they will assert it again. 
Woe to the manor the party that disputes this 
supremacy! Whoever does it knowingly is a 
political monster. _ Whoever does it practically 
is a traitor, and deserves atraitor’sdoom. Sen- 
ator Bayard has recently made a speech on this 
subject, for which he ought to be denounced by 
every patriot from one end of the land to the 
other. The people need but to do what he ad- 
vises to become rebels. —Jndependent. 


@The German mind is sometimes very quick to 
reach a conclusion. Illustrating the opposite 
of this remark, Mr. Ferguson told Hans of the 
German who sat three thousand years gravely 


store, 96 and 98 Washington street, is making 
his fall opening of splendid furniture, carpets, 
paper-hangings, drapery and upholstery, so that 
the whole may be in unison, and harmonious in 
color. The details given in the advertisement 
elsewhere show that perfection of trade has 
been reached by Mr. Brabrook. 

Rev. Henry Morgan opens on Sunday even- 
ing in Boston Music Hall with ‘‘Modern Josephs, 
Political Spoil-Grabbers, Who Sold Joseph? 
Who got the Shekels?” If the crowds be as 
great this year as they were last year to ‘‘Live 
Yankee,” Mr. Morgan will deliver it twice the 
same evening, once at 7 1-2 and at 81-2. Or- 


now fairly claim in point of popularity a place 
in the front rank of American authors. His pub- 
lishers state the advance orders for this story to 
be one-third larger than for the one published a 
year ago. 

The series of articles by Dr. S. T. Spear on 
“Religion and Government,” just concluded in 
the Independent, will be published in book form 
by Dodd, M¢ad & Co. That paper says of them: 
‘“‘We may venture to say that on this subject 
nothing so full and complete has ever before 
been published in this country and abroad; and 
when issued we believe that the student not only 


New Number, 849). 


tions a Specialty. tf augl4 





NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 

All deposits made on or before OCTOBER 24, re 
titled to a quarterly dividend. sep23 
INCREASED ADVANTAGES. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
115 Houkrs’ INSTRUCTION FOR ONLY $15. 





HALF this numbcr. 
EMINENT ARTISTS. Every conscientious student, 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACB GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


maining in Bank until January Ist, 1877, will be en- 


No other school in Europe or America offers ONE- 
The instructors are our MOST 


IN’ PRICES. 


balance of these goods at even 
LOWER PRICES THAN THOSE OF OUR 


GREAT JOB FIRE SALE, 


Heavy weight carried from 
last season, 


AND WHICH WE OFFER TO GLOSE. 
Children’s Suits, 


(All Wool, ages 7 to 10 Years.) 


We have now marked the 


450 Dozen 


2-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 


In all the Ohoice Desirable Shades, Black, 
White and Opera, 


At $1.25 per pair. 


3-BUTTON AT $1.50 PER PAIR, 


These are Extra Quality for the Price. 





FURNITURE 


DEPARTMENT are man 


in Eastlake and Old English styles. 


Eastlake Chamber Suits, in White 
Pine, Ash, Walnut, White Maple, 


Butternut and Mahogany. 


New and beautiful styles of Parlor 


Furn 


iture, 


IN THE 


CARPET 


new and practical designs 


GENTS’ FANCY HALF-HOSE, 


Ladies’ Cartwright & Warner 


VESTS, 


$2---former price 83. 
MEN’S do., $2---formerly 83. 
MISSES’ do., 62 1-2 cts. & 75 ots. 


LOT.WHITE SILK HOSE, 


$4---tormerly $5.50 and 86. 
\ 





of the Bible in schools, but of all other phases 
of this delicate subject will prize his work as a 
full and valuable authority. 


centennial 
though pursuing private instruction, will desire to 


enjoy the benefits of the broader culture which can 
only be secured at this Conservatory. New classes 
are now forming, and pupils are received at all hours. 
E, TOURJEE, Director. 


FANCY SILKi HOSE AT COST, 
LADIES’ VESTS AND DRAWERS, 


$1.50---tormerly 82.50. 


contemplating his toes, and then rising, said gan Concert at 7 by W. J. D. Leavitt. 

with a sigh of relief, “Vell, I don't see nodings| At Holbrook’s, 133 Tremont street, the ladies 

the matter yith them.” “Hah!” said Hans | Will find a fall assortment of their most desira- 

quickly, ‘‘no ble goods at prices greatly reduced, yet all of 
the very best quality. It is seldom such harmo- 


DEPARTMENT are goods from all the leadin 
a of WOOLENS, TAPESTRIES and 
SELS. 


Man- 
RUs- 


$3.00. 1000 Dozen 


FORMER RRICES 88.00 AND $10.00. Our Own CELEBR ATED 


Boys’ Suits. 


IOTEL. 
ds the first after- 





ist one o'clock, I cot you there. It vas a tam c sf esa : 
Many New esigns, in Novel and 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 








n the hotel, less lie. No man ever leffed t’ree t’ousand years, : sep30 ot Music Hall. 
entrance. The hey? You must bin grazy.” ny of colors and taste in manufacture are seen. = seeetaael All Weal Anis 6-60 te ¥ | | Special Colorings. ’ 
accessful, and eis J to the Black Hill tribes has { Tb¢ lines comprise hosiery, underwear, gloves,| It is now believed, says one of the papers, | PREPARATION FOR THE UNIVERSITIES. : a a TD MISSES SILK HOSE, 
e hotel we were a. er = ; laces, embroideries, furnishings, and similar | that the exhibition will be kept open two weeks ADVANCED INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES. ma $2---tormerly 83.5 
re been accepted without modification, and the 3 f he ti Seed toes i N 10 1 | By E. R. HUMPHREYS, A.M., LL.D, Director of the | ,, a s Vv 3.50. 
from a flock of igning has been done with the usual accompan- goods, all fresh, all best made, and all low in | after the time fixed for its close (Nov. )» and’! Oxford Post-Graduate and Senior Classes of the st.| FORMER PRICES $10.00 AND $12.00, i L . 
ee that of course it will be optional with exhibitors | Agnes’ School, Albany. } ADIES SCARLET VESTS & DRAWERS 
Dr. HUMPHREYS, chiefly, in order to accommo- ¢ 


price. We regard Holbrvok’s as one of the 
most indispensable ladies’ establishments in 
Boston. 


$3---formerly 8.1.50. 


Youths’ Suits, 


All Wool, 


$5.00. 


FORMER PRICE $132.50. 


of the building, 

In Seal Brown, Light and 
Medium Brown, Vavy Blue, 
Dark Green, Slates, Modes, 


Black, Whites and Operas. 


iment of speeches and stipulations of all kinds, 
The treaty requires them to abandon the western 
section of their reservation, which includes the 
Black Hills, and contemplates their transfer to The annquseaneas in another column by 
indian Territory, if they are willing to go. It Messrs. Philipps, Shuman & Co., that they are 


to allow their goods to remain, but the sale and 
delivery of articles will then be allowed. On 
inquiry of Gen. Hawley we find no warrant for 
the above assertion; no more than there was 
that any of the buildings had been sold. 


date teachers, will, during the ensuing session, reserve 
SATURDAYS for reading with LADIES in advanced 
Greek, Latin, and English studies, and is now 
forming small classes forthat day. For testimony to 
the thoroughness combined with quickness of his 
teaching he refers, with permission, to the under- 
named, out of a large list of references :- 


emed to address 
GOODS, a Large Stock of 


BOYS’ BALBRIGGAN SOCKS, 


250.---tormerly 50c. 


Rich Tapestry, Cashmere and Silk. 
Brussels, Swiss and Nottingham 
Laces, 


2 tones. Geese 
le suppose; and 


onition of what 
The above are our best makes, and must be sold. 


As we walked 
st the fountain, 


name, who was 


is to be hoped that they may not have occasion 
to remark of this treaty also that ‘the promises 


prepared to offer boys’, young men’s and gen- 
tlemen’s fine goods at even lower prices than 
former seasons, cannot fail to be extremely 


The reports of the past half-rate days which 


have characterized the close of the week on 


The Rev.Geo. Z. Gray, D. Rev.Phillips Brooks, Rec- 
D., Dean of Epise.Theo- tor of Trinity Church. 
logical School, Harvard Rey. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
University. Emmanuel Church. 


Young Men’s Suits, 


At $1.75 per pair. 


THE 


MISSES’ KID GLOVES, 


PAPER-HANGING 


DEPARTMENT is A new one, and, opened to meet 
the growing desire of customers, who can now select 


50c. a Pair. 
Decorations in perfect harmony with Furniture and 
Carpets. 


ae ee Embroidery, Department 


agement ot = C.H. Pe daar who, from his long | Black Tread and Guipure Capes. 
experience with one of the leading houses of the city, ack Thread ¢ et oe 
aul ou aahibty the Sneit daleedae teas, ¥,| Black Thread and Guipure Laces. 


» by the great father have not been carried 
made by the great fathe ‘ Rev. Dr. Warren, Pres’t Rev.Dr. Lindsay , Dean of 


several occasions have clearly demonstrated 
the futility of adopting the plan of reduced ad- 
missions. The difference is very trifling, and 
would scarcely be felt, even by the most poverty- 
stricken visitor, while the attendance is not 
nearly so beneficial as it would be upon a full 
fare day. The Board of Finance will doubtless 
refuse to open the gates after to-day (Saturday) 


gratifying to all their patrons, as well as the 
public generally. They also call attention to 
the balance of goods carried from last season 
on their job counters, in which bargains will be 
found for children’s, boys’, youths’ and men’s 
They deserve a liberal patronage. 


Pray Dana Dean lot iio High ee eee ee i nian conc 
German and Domestic Hosiery and 


of Faculty Harvard Uni- | School. 
versity. Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard. at 
5; $10. _ | Underwear, just received, making 
Men’s Business Suits, | our stock large, attractive and com. 


lowed the rocky ” 
3 out. 


At the Inter-State Exposition in Chicago, the 
other day, in the art-gallery, a backwoodsman 
innocently said to a companion, as they were 
standing before a large painting of the ruins of 
the ‘Appian Way” and the ‘‘Claudian Aqueduct 
near Rome,” that it was the best representation 


Also 250 cases English, French, 


er head in very 


was doing—the 
Prof. Gurney, M.A., Ex- Prof. (Greek) A. M. Buck, 

Dean of FacultyHarvard — Boston University. 

University. Robert C.Winthrop. Esq., 


293 Columbus Avenue, Sept. 5, 1876. sep9 
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Point Applique Laces and Barbes. 
Muslin Jackets for Ladies and Misses. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The fourth season of these popular entertain- 


se in my fingers 





—AT— 


or a moment J 
ught that I had 
ought that some 
oved me, if no 


of Chicago just after the fire that he had ever 
seen. The companion, after looking at a paint- 
ing entitled the ‘Battle of Lookout Mountain,” 
said that it wasa pity the picture had been splashed 


ments commences to-morrow (Sunday) evening, 
with a grand vocal concert by the Richmond 
Jubilee Singers, nine in number, a portion of 


upon such a plan. 


A colored man well answers the suggestion 


that the negroes, except in Liberia, had made 


LOWEST PRICES 


EVER MADE ON 


10. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


plete in all its details, and at our 
usual low prices. Special styles 
and prices advertised next week: 





&e-All Designs for Ordered Work in Fur- 


niture and Decorations are furnished by 
Mr. CHARMOIS, who will be pleased to 
extend the benefit of his skill and long 


Rufflings Ly the piece. 


The above will be offered at price are SU 
TO CLOSE THEM OUT. : ee 


LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ FURNISHINGS. 


& 


EW GOODs will be marked as low as possible. 


make me smile. ; whom were members of the Fisk University | no effort to show anything, and that what had 
; over with mud near the bottom, having actually ; y ) ’ igs 
| be followed by 14 tis ane uae : she aed mud on | COMPADY and the Jubilee Singers. They will | come from that country was brought over by —IN OUR— experience to all who may desire it. 
ig, playing their been deceived by the representati ; Siskel ~uli seiahaih uhish thea. be aurick: We dotoxtanser as ry \ re Through his efforts fine ordered work is A few very Sno Kiama Stan 
gy} g the uniforms of soldiers and the flanks of the | 8'¥¢ many of their peculiar plantation and camp- , by saying: ft) [ NG MEN S SHEPARD NORWELL & C0 fast becoming one of the leading features | (5...) y p Llama Shawls, less than cost. 
s they marched ho meeting songs, including several favorite pieces. | the negroes have not had the advantages that UJ a of the house. a ps : — Underclothing, and our own make. 
; TSes. Bia : : : " ala Wedkniece: 
ir slain fellows! aan ee The popular price of 25 cents admission is con- | the white men have had; they have been in —AND— ee WINTER STREET. — eee aaa 
Sh cvin coger gs A specimen copy of the blanks now used in]. i : a : \ JR c sep3 It > Shams. 
morning—ever : ” | tinued. bondage ever since 1620. How do the white ( I N’ i ‘LEMEN S E H BR A few Choice Garments 
peas ‘on. Georgia for making out claims against the Uni- é Suen: YIN. I SS = : a s s ABROOK laf, ; a 
een ee ee ae fi » : sipated or lost slaves has | @24NP OPENING OF FALL COSTUMES AND i- | Tce expect the colored people to be on the same he * Infante’ Dresses and Blankets. 
! But it muse ted otates tor eniancipaen E LINERY AT JORDAN, MARSH & CO.’s. footing with themselves when they were kept in Depaartments in which will be found every SPECIAL SALE gis 3 The above will be sold at much LESS THAN USUAL 
been sent from Milledgeville. The language of variety of style, the choicest selections of ae : PRICES 
een § h g 8 Home from the seashore and country the| slavery for two hundred and fifty years? How fabrics, and the most workmanlike finish OF : i 
ne IN LADI ES’ Our whole stock will be reduced in price, and all 
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the blank shows what it is, and makes it certain 
beyond doubt that the ex-Confederates are mak- 
ing out claims for emancipated and lost slaves, 
which will be pressed for payment as soon as 
they get such control of the government as they 
are now seeking. The blank was enclosed in 
the letter of a responsible gentleman, who says : 

These blanks are being sold in almost all the 
book and drug stores inthe South. The people 
are made to believe that if Tilden is elected all 
these claims for slaves will be paid. This is 
hardly a good place for a Republican to be in. 
It will be a sorry day indeed it ‘Tilden is elected. 
Republicans would be driven from the South. 


‘The blank which I enclose you I purchased of | ® 
ornamentations, as they richly merited. 


most striking costume which arrests the atten- 


a dealer here, and he is doing quite a business 
in the claim-blank business. It is no faney 


ex as they thronged the spacious rooms on 
Wednesday last. 


more fully attested than at this its annual fall | ¢ 


rilliant display of elegant costumes and their | y, 
The], 


question of moment to the ladies is, What will | do they expect them to be represented at the 
be the prevailing styles for the ensuing winter? | exhibition when they have had only twelve 
The problem has at last been satisfactorily | years to make any progress? A hundred years 
solved, if we are to judge from the expressions | from the emancipation will be the colored man’s 
of delight and pleasure manifested by the fairer | centennial year. 


A young girl, passing through the Chinese 


This house has long held an} and Japanese departments, said, one day, ‘I 
enviable position in the world of fashion through | don't see why these people should be called 
its representatives, and its popularity was never | heathen. 


They certainly show as much skill, 
aste and genius as any of the other nations.” 


opening. The élite of Boston and vicinity were | Apropos of that thought, we read that the suc- 
largely represented, and critically examined the | cess of Christian missions has led to the curious 


esult that the leaders of Oriental religions are 
ending out counter missionaries. A sect of 


JORDAN, MARSH CO. 


Invite particular attention to the fol- 
lowing lots, which are offered at 
prices very far below the present 
market: 


100 FILLED CENTER CAMEL’S HAIR 
SHAWLS, AT $50, $60. $65, $75, 
$85, $100, AND UP TO $900 EACH. 


This is by far the Cheapest Lot of Fine Shawls we 
have ever offered, they being fully thirty per 
cent. below Regular Prices. 


to every garment. 


Anelisn and French Plaids 


—IN— 


SACK AND FROCK SUITS 
FOR BUSINESS. 

BLACK DIAGONAL 

PRINCE ALBERT FROCK SUITS 


FOR DRESS. 


FALL OVERCOATS, 


Real India 
SHAWLS. 


CHANDLER & C0. 


Announce the most extraordinary bargains 


n REAL INDIA SHAWLS 


_e 


CENTLEMEN’S 
& CHILDREN’S 


LINEN 


HANDKERCHIERS 


WE DO SAY 


_ Weare also prepared to manutacture TO ORDER, 
inthe BEST MANNER, and of BEST MATERIAL 
all articles for a full outtit. ; 


133 Tremont Street, 


sep30 Next to St. Paul's Charch. It 


THE LAST | 


nd most Choice City Lots 
that are left 
—OF THE— 


CARY COMPANY 


ers and weter- Buddhists in Japan are preparing young men to 
; = ap ‘dict that if Tilden should be elect- |. ; 3 Pp I 8 young 
le soled? We perp hoes bral Sa freed peo ahs the | tion as one enters the room is an evening-dress | preach against Christianity. In order to fully 200 STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, AT $13, Diagonals, Basket and Hersey, : 
' that have ever been, and that probably| We have the cheapest lot we have | Muy) £0, it tution to the highest bidders. The = 
‘ 2 c nce, e weather is pleasant, at 2 0’cloe 


e languages in 
, andthe waters 


‘ess our thanks- 


8. 


of the wonders 


war would amount to fully one-half as much as 
our present public debt. But this would be 
only a small iota in comparison with claims for 
crops, forage, mules, etc. If you make any of 
this letter public, please do not use my name, 
as it would be equivalent to death to me if I am 
found out here. 


with elbow-sleeves. 


a speedy sale. The only other evening-dress | ¢ 


of pink-silk. The basque is perfectly plain, | grasp their own doctrines, students have been 
The overdress, of rich, | sent to China to examine the Chinese forms of 
brocaded silk, is trimmed with an elegant deep | Buddhism, and two young men have gone to 
fringe, while the price ($250) seems to court| England. After their stay in England they are 


o go to India to receive instruction in the Bud- 


was at the extreme end of the costume depart- | dhism doctrines of that country. 











$15, $20, $25, $30, AND UP TO 
$200. 

100 RED OPEN CENTER CASHMERE 
LONG SHAWLS, AT $12, $15, $17, 
$18, $20, $25, $30, $35, $38, 


Durable and Cut hong and Styl- 


$10, $12, $15 AND $20. 
PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO., 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


ever will be, offered in this country, being |, 
ully FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW THE 
AOTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION. The 
opportunity now presented cannot be ex- 
pected to occur again. They are sole 


Lo) 


lad 


twenty (20) years! 


Pur- 


chased them at the TRADE SALES 
at AUCTION in NEW YORK. 


Prices: 4c., 5¢., 8c., 10¢., 12¢., up 


= the afternoon on TUESDAY, the 3d day of Octo- 
er. 

_ The Schedule comprises choice pieces of property 
in the very best localities in the 


CITY OF CHELSEA. 


Such an opportunity can never be again offered by 
this Company—an opportunity by which purchasers 
may secure centrally situated and v luable property 


the outset; but ja The New Century for Women properly re-| ment. This was of green-silk with garnet-vel- 
Hany Tespects sents the strictures which have been passed upon | yet trimmings. The basque was cut plain, with PERSONAL NOTES. $40 $45 AND $50 440 WASHINGTON STREET owners of these goods, and offer the fol-|to 97 ets. All very attractive for | at only a small percentage ot its real value—these 
but for the mer- women correspondents as the pests of journal-|the exception of a watteau of silk and velvet ; ? f x "Howi dentedly 1 1 f ectates Will be sokt tor whatever Wey Wilt bring, re- 
, | ! i eae aka nN York sep30 lt owing unprece entediy iow scale OI/the money we ask for them gardless of their real value, and no protection or 
<tract, the ludi- ism. It says: ‘It is not sex that marks the di- | which encircles the throat and extends down Prof. Hux ey and wife sailed trom New yor No such Bargain has ever been offered in Boston, ‘ i 2 $ oa withdrawal will be permitted. If the weather is not 
- as the selling prices are only about half the original : prices - pe sale wi'l take place the first fair day fol- 
owing the day fixed. 


e beenvable to 
led to despair. 


idicrously than 


viding line between the good and bad journalist, 
put high principle and fine breeding. To re- 


peat private conversations, to peep through 


the front of the waist. 
colors was very effective, but the generally ex- 
pressed opinion was that the superiority for 


The combination of | for England on Saturday last. 


Ida Lewis now has charge of the Lime Rock 


Lighthouse, at Newport, and lives there with 


cost. 


A SMALL LOT OF STRIPED INDIANNES, 


Macullar, Williams & Parker 


Real India Filled Shawls. 


COME 


AND SEE US! 


By order of the Stockholders. 
sep30 It c. H. COFFIN, President. 





here, One-half svices : isten at keyholes, to blazon abroad | be 1 its only rival -|he or i her dogs. She has not much : ‘ | 
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and manners of men and women who are placed 
by accident in conspicuous positions, to indulge 
in jests and stories whose point is an indelicate 
innuendo, or flippancy that will wound some one, 
is impossible to gentlemen, and equally so to 
ladies. ‘The original Jenkins was undoubtedly 
aman, and he hae many sons as well as a large 
family of daughters. In England public affairs 
are discussed in the parlor and dining-room as 
well as in the club-house and smoking-room; 
women know what is going on in Servia, in Par- 
liament, and even in the law courts. American 
women, asarule, know little and care less about 
public affairs, and naturally when they write 
for the newspapers run to gossip and dress ma- 
terials. Happily there are exceptions. Some 
of the best work in American journalism is done 
by intelligent, conscientious and noble women. 


Place aux dames !” 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


Lots of new books, this week, from Osgood 


fringe daintily tasselled. The tunic is of brown- 
silk buttoned atthe back, which, together with a 
brown-silk sacque, complete the ensemble. Two 
walking-suits, one with blue-velvet underskirt 
and silver and blue overdress trimmed with 
coon, and another with black-silk skirt, over- 
dress, sacque and muff of basket-cloth trimmed 
with silver-gray fox, were marvels of taste. A 
wrapper of scarlet, quilted satin, and another 
of blue cashmere trimmed with white embroid- 
erv, were generally admired. The millinery 
department is under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Gray, who is, indeed, as much the artist in 
his particular line as Worth of Paris. The 
prevailing colors are dark-green, prune and 
black. Feathers of the most beautiful hues 
are to supersede the use of flowers. Bonnets 
are made to fit close to the head. Velvet bon- 
nets are the most desirable, while felt will be 
used for second wear. Turbans are to be very 
popular if appearances are any omen. Pariset 
and Tuveée furnish some tasty bonnets which are 


One Fleetwood, of Kaulman county, Texas, 


held a family convention and nominated the 
following ticket: For President, Wiljiam F. A. 
Fleetwood ; for Vice-President, Mrs. Fleetwood. 
The mother of the candidate for the second 
place arrived that evening with three trunks, 
and Fleetwood concluded not to run. 


Dr. John Gorham Palfrey has reached the 


age of eighty, and ranks with Dr. Orville Dewey 
among the octogenarians of the Unitarian pul- 
pit. He was born in Boston, May 2, 1796; was 
graduated from Harvard in 1815; and ordained 
minister of Brattle-square church, June 17, 1818, 
as successor of Edward Everett. 
Cambridge in 183i to be Dexter professor of 
sacred literature and dean of the Divinity 


He went to 


School. He resigned his professorship in 1839, 


and he has since devoted himself to literature 
and the public service. 
bridge, in the house built by him when he left 


He still lives at Cam- 


Boston in 1831. 
A writer in the New Century for Women, who 


Bargains: 


200 BEAVER AND VELVET SHAWLS, 
EROM $6 UPWARD. 


ff large line of DOWES- 
TIC SHAWLS, in Plain, 
Plaid § Stripe, from $2 
upward. 


Our entire stock of Carriage 
Robes marked downto halfprice. 


We assure all our custom- 
ers that the values we are 
to-day offering in Shawls 
cannot be duplicated in this 
city. 


We invite the attention of gentlemen to the facili- 
ties which we possess in the various departments of 
our business for furnishing to retail purchasers the 
articles which we manufacture, 

In our RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT we have, 
ow made, and in process of manufacture, a stock 
for Fall and Winter of Overcoats and Business Suits 
which we believe to be the best ever produced for 
sale ready-made, entirely suitable for the use of 
gentlemen who have been accustomed to have their 
clothing made to order. In this department we use 
such materials only, of Foreign and the best Ameri- 
can manufacture, a8 we believe will prove satisfac- 
tory to the wearer, and the work, being done in our 
own workshops, is guaranteed to be thorough and 
nice in every particular. Our prices for Winter Over- 
coats this season will range from $20 to $45—the lat- 
ter being for some small, choice lots, made up by 
our custom hands, from the finest imported fur 
beavers. lined throughout with rich, durable French 
Satin. These garments are as good in every respect 
as the best which can be made to order. The prices 
of the most of the lots of Overcoats range between 
$20 and $30. In Business Suits prices are from $20 
to ¢35—several handsome styles being marked $21 
$25 and $28 the suit, about the same qualities as sold 
two and three years ago at $28, $32 and $35. 

In our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, and WITOLESALE 
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And in the same proportion upwards to 
$1000. STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, in 
the same proportion, from $15 upwards. 
These Shawls are from the recent GREAT 
LONDON TRADE SALE of INDIA PRO- 
DUCTS, and cannot possibly be duplicated 
except at an advance of fifty per cent. in 
the prices, and, the quantity being lim- 
ited, early purchasers secure all the ad- 
vantage of choice of styles and this low 
scale of prices. 


* $160 
$180 


” $200) - 


sep30 


$150/§, §. HOUGHTON 
& B. F. DUTTON. 


$8.00. 


25 Different Styles 


American 


FREE EVENING SCHOOL. 


AN EVENING SCHOOL for both sexes will be 
held THREE EVENINGS each week in the Warren- 
ton-street Chapel. 
Fay oh mage for admission may be made to W. G, 
BABCOCK, Principal, at the Chapel. 
$ WM. Il. FINNEY, 
Chairman Committee on Evening Schools. 
sepsod It 


O° tA B2O-S: Tt O.N 
EVENING HIt.H SCHOOL. 





This school will be opened on MONDAY, October 
2d, at the Bowditch School Building, on South street, 
at 7 o’-lock P. M., and will continue its sessions 
EVERY EVENING thereatter, from 7 until 9 o’clock, 
until the last of March, Saturdays, Sundays and hol- 
idays excepted. 

Pupils are allowed to pursue any of the studies 
taught at the School, for which they are qualified, 
and their attendance is expected at the hour assign- 
ed_ for those studies only. 

The studies taught are Bookkeeping, English Lit- 
erature, Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, 
French, German, Algebra, Geometry, Latin, History, 
Elocution and Natural Philosophy. Penmanship is 
taught to those of the School pursuing other studies 
who desire it. 

Applications for admission to the School will be 
received at the Schoo) building on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday evenings, September 28, 29 and 30, 

The School is free to both sexes. 

WM. Hi. FINNEY, 





Cassimeres. 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


sep3o 


§, §, PIERCE & C0, 


decidedly Frenchy in their style. One from 
the former is of French prune Lyon's velvet 
trimmed with grosgrain silk, and at one side a 


JORDAN, MARSH C0, 


seeins to know, remarks that ‘‘there is nothing 
so successful as success, a fact as noticeable 


PIECE GOODS DEPARTMENT, (which is also open to 
retail purchasers for selection), we exhibit a most 
and choice stock of Overcoatings, 


Chairman of Committee on Evening Schools. 
23 2 


& Co.’s. See their attractive advertisements. 
sep2 


Very valuable suggestions as to free evening 
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complete 
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quiet tastes in clothing will appreciate. 
S. S. Pierce & Co. make an attractive an- 
nouncement, of choice condiments, edibles, &c., 
in another column. Housekeepers will observe 
with satisfaction. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. make grand offers in 
the way of shawls, robes, @te., this week—a 


stock to make even an _ orientalist envious. 


the hat worn by her ladyship in the famous 


upon her interests as the one thing she must 
consult in life. Miss Kellogg never sees the 





painting by Gainsborough. It is a black-velvet 
hat with a wide-rolling brim, low crown, sur- | 
rounded by a twist of Marie Louise blue-silk, | 
culminating in a knot at one side, which fastens 
an immense cluster of ostrich tips. It is to be 
worn on the back of the head and a little to one 


managers, or arranges terms, or does any of 


| the disagreeable business of her profession; her 


mother does all that, and is the terror of the 
double-dealing impressario. She stands between 
her daughter and everything in the outside 





world that would annoy her. You might go be- 


of Munich, and Member ot the Royal Bava- 
rian Academy of Sciences. 
Translated from the German by 8. R. KOEHLER. 
With an Introduction by EDWARD C. PICKERING, 
Thayer Professor ot Physics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 

Authorized American Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author, Ilustrated by Chromo-lithographic 
Plates and Wood cuts. One vol., large l2mo. 35. 
This work, which in the original has received much 


at $35 per suit. Most of the goods in this range are 
of a quality that have previously sold at $42 and $45. 
In our FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT, beside 
the usual assortment of articles for gentlemen’s wear, 
we invite special attention to the stock of under- 
clothing and shirts, Wehave a separate department 
for manufacturing white shirts to order, and our cut- 
ters have been very successful in fitting many per- 
sons who have heretofore found difficulty in being 
suited. Price this season for shirts made to order— 


CHOW CHOW, 
PICALLILLY, 
1ONIONS, WALNUTS 


—AND— 


ORIENTAL PICKLES. 
East India Currie, Sauces & Catsups 


PALACE 


children as are not attendants at Primary or Gram- 
mar Schools. 

Biscment of Lyman School House, East Boston— 
for both sexes. 

Sasement of Prescott School House, Charlestown— 
for males. 

Warren School House, Charlestown—for females. 
North Bennett Street, Ward Room—for both sexes. 
Anderson Street, Ward Room—tor females. 
Blossom Street Ward Room (Wells School House) 
—for both sexes. 

Ohl Franklin School House, Washington, near Do- 


side. This style is very popular in London, 
but is too pronounced for the average Boston- 
ian, whose tastes have been trained in a more 


ver Street—for both sexes. 

Hudson Street, Ward Room—for both sexes. 
Broadway (the place to be hereinafter designated), 
South Boston—for males. 

Basement of Lincoln School House, South Boston 


attention in Europe, is now presented in a revised 
and enlarged form for American readers. It brings 
to the elucidation of tae Theory of Color the result 
of the latest scientific discoveries both in physiology 


NEW 
FRENOH, SWISS, DUTCH & AMERICAN 


hind the scenes at the opera, a thousand times, 
and if Miss Kellogg was singing, there in the 
wings you would see her mother with a shawl 


from the very best materials only—@33 per dozen. 
We fully believe that gentlemen will find it for their 
interest, when making purchases, to examine the 


ed myself off 


lot a word of 


How, then, the ladies must be pteased. 
The New Eagland Conservatory of Music is 


CLOTHING STORE, 


CORNER 
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ratio Harris, by Mrs. Henry P. Binney, is on 


eg pein She don’t trust the maid to do any of | not only of great value to Artists and Designers, but 
exhibition in the gallery of Messrs. Williams & 


lips. 
No patient was ever| it will prove of special interest to all persons inter- 


these tender offices. 


than an even 
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the fall season. It is a remarkably choice as- 
Vest Pocket Edition. 50 cts. 


sortment, and as beautiful in colors as low in 


By Dr. Jonn Browy. 

MONDAY EVENING, October 2d, at 7 o’clock. A 
list of the Schools, Instructors and Branches of in- 
struction to be taught is as follows :— 

1. Starr King School, Tennyson Street—four even- 
ings in a week.—Principal, Geo. H. Bartlett; Assist- 
ante, Messrs. Young, Jepson, Anthony and Miller. 
Instruction given in Mechanical Drawing, Build- 
ing, Construction, Freehand and Cast Drawing. 


GREY, 
DRY, 
= FADED 


found in Germany. ok operatic début to first secure a mother like Mrs. 
George C. Munzig, of Studio Building, has | Kellogg.” 
cost. : 2 ae gg- 
sweet, that J : | added to his studio the one recently occupied | - : 
L. Prang & Co. have published ‘The Theory | by Miss Baker, and having connected them, has | BUSINESS NOTICES. 
of Color in its Relation to Art and Art Indus- | gecorated the latter for a reception-room, and | et ee eee 


dition by the use of 
WOOD'S IMPROVED 


HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The IMPROVED ARTICLE is 
now taking the lead over all others. 


From the pen of a well-known and successfal writer 
POEMS OF PLACES of fiction, forms the first of the “No Name Series” of 
A '° novels by anonymons authors. 
Edited by H. W. LoNGFELLow. 
3 volumes now ready. all relating to England. 





ible on earth 
2 One handsome volume, bound in cloth, red and gilt 
lettered. Price $1. 


—AND— 











world whom as : re . , , 
oO -Derpet try,” by William Von Bezold, of Germany, | the former as his working-studio. He has ar- | THE NEVER CHANGING PURITY of Dunster’s fine | leaving the hair clean. soft and | “Little Classic” style. $1.00 each 
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debe . ‘ splavitabe : . ee ay 4 ‘ x & | world wide. Sold only in botties by most grocers Tnited States and Canada. Sold by ' ' keting Frincipal, ©. ©. ' ’ ? 

Mnet of the interest all scientists, artists, and other investi- | rious bits of furniture in a very attractive man- and druggists. Try it. JAMES DINGLEY & Co.. FALLING all Druggists everywhere. Trade| _ HE DOLLIV ER ROMANCE. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR eee err i Machined: Veethind ink 
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Mr. G ai had hi lio. i | McPHalr & Co. aGarn VicToRIOUS.—By the unan- | 
Eas Ss en W. Seavey has oe Stu 10, 1D imous vote of the Committee on Musical Instruments | 
Studio Building, decorated anew. Here is an’ inthe Maine State Fair, MCPHAIL & Co. of Boston 


1Steop BOSTON, evenings in a week. —Acting Frincipal, H. Nv Mudge; 


Assistant«, Messrs. Berry and Frisbee. 
Instruction given in Mechanical, Freehand, and 
Mode! Drawing and in Ship Draughting. 

4. Jamaica Piain, Dudley Hail, Green street—Mon- 


The real India shawls which Messrs. Chand- 
ler & Co. offer are extraordinary bargains, as 
Ladies, and their gen 


To be immediately followed by the Second and 
Third Series, completing the work. This is the first 
opportunity which Landor’s admirers have had of 


ther she wae “ GERRI Nene —— 
il Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 
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Re-united Churches. 

The retinion of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South with the parent organization is one of the 
later fruits of the abolition of slavery. It may 
be accepted not only as one of the legitimate 
results of the late civil war, but as a token of 
that restoration of sectional amity and concord 
which has more tardily followed the peace. It 
is an important event in the history of one of 
the strongest ecclesiastical organizations in the 
country; more than this, it has a national sig- 
nificance, as it unites under one episcopacy the 
churches of States which have heretofore been 
divided on a single issue—now happily obsolete. 
It was not until 1845, fifteen years before the 
war of the rebellion, that the agitation of the 
question of human slavery in the Methodist 
Episcopal Conferences became so intolerable to 
the Southern churches that they were obliged to 
secede from the national organization. It has 
been necessary to defer a reiinion until 1876, 
eleven years after the close of the contest dur- 
ing which slavery was abolished. — 

Various reasons combined to give Methodism 
a firm establishment in the Southern States at a 
very early day. In the primitive times of the 
republic the sparsely-settled regions of the South 
were traversed by itinerant preachers and mis- 
sionaries, whose self-denying labors, sufferings 
and sacrifices make the lives of ordinary men 
seem poor and mean. They penetrated dark 
wildernesses, threaded their way through for- 
ests, crossed dangerous streams, slept in the 
open air, lived poorly, braved innumerable per- 
ils, and suffered exile, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the Word of Life to scattered settlements 
and solitary cabins, to the slave and to his mas- 
ter. The subject of slavery had been the cause 
of much anxiety to the Wesleys, both in this 
country and in the West Indies. The main 
question had been met courageously, however, 
and in 1784, when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States was organized, 
special provision was made for the spiritual nur- 
ture of the colored people, and slavery was de- 
clared to be contrary to the law of God. Regu- 
lations concerning the evil of human bondage 
were by some evaded as being applicable only 
to the sin of slave-trading, and not to the own- 
ership of human chattels. In 1796, and thence- 
forward, the annual conferences of the church, 
which now had its branches in every part of the 
republic, discussed measures for ‘‘the extirpa- 
tion of African slavery,” which was declared to 
be “a crying evil.” The general result was to 
recommend those having oversight of districts 
and circuits to exact a promise of those who 
had slaves to manumit them as a condition pre- 
cedent to office- bearing. 

Gradually the restrictions applied to slave- 
holding members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church were multiplied and increased in sever- 
ity. Thus, in 1804, travelling preachers were 


forbidden to exercise ministerial functions if 
they owned slaves which might be freed under 
This ineligibility was soon extended 


State law. 
to all church officers, and finally to all church 


members; but special care was taken to guard 
the rights of those who lived in States (and 
there were many such) where the laws would 
The general position 
of the church on this question was succinctly 


not permit manumission. 


stated in a declaration adopted in 1840, in which 
it was affirmed that ‘‘mere ownership of slave 
property, in States or territories where the laws 
do not admit of emancipation and permit the 
liberated slave to enjoy freedom, constitutes no 
legal barrier to election or ordination of minis- 
ters to the various grades of office known in the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
This was in the nature of a concession; but, 
meantime, the agitation of the abolition question 
in the North and the gradual contraction of dis- 
ciplinary regulations in the church had irritated 
the extreme Southern conferences. They pro- 
tested against what they considered an invasion 
of their rights and a meddling with their private 
affairs. An excuse for active resistance soon 
presented itself, and it became apparent that the 
Southern conferences were resolved on separa- 
tion. 


Singularly enough, it was a conference in the 
slave-holding State of Maryland which precipi- 


tated the crisis which was to end in disunion. 
The Baltimore Conference suspended Rev. F. 
A. Harding from the ministry for failure to man- 
umit slaves acquired by marriage. He appealed 
to the General Conference. At the same time 
the case of Bishop Andrew, of Georgia, who 
had married a slave-holding woman, and who 
had not only refused to free the slaves but had 
secured his wife from any possibility of such an 
act on his part, came before the General Con- 
ference. The result was a virtual suspension 
of the Bishop and a confirmation of the action 
of the Baltimore Conference in the Harding 
case. This was in 1844, and thereupon thir- 
teen Southern conferences, with one delegate 
from Illinois, protested against this action, 
which they ceclared must produce a state of 
things ‘“‘inconsistent with the success of the 
ministry in the slave-holding States.” The final 
result was a plan of separation, which was pre- 
sented with a view to ‘‘a probable contingency.” 
Provision was made for an equitable division of 
property and for an adjustment of boundary 
lines. The Southern delegates met in conven- 
tion at Louisville, Ky., May 1, 1845; the first 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South was held at Petersburg, Va., May, 
1846. The separation was complete. The new 
organization took from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 1345 travelling and 3166 local preachers, 
and 495,288 members. 

On the whole, considering the reluctance with 
which the people of the United States, North 
and South, came to a full apprehension of the 
sin of slavery, the course of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America, as regards this 
great evil, has been highly creditable. It is 
difficult now to regard with patience the succes- 
sive steps which seemed to be so timidly taken 
to secure for the Methodist Church that freedom 
from responsibility for slavery which it professed 
for itself. But the disciplinary regulations 
which we have referred to were actually in ad- 
vance of the spirit of the times. And it should 
not be forgotten that an offshoot of this church, 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America, 
was organized on the sole principle of opposi- 
tion to slavery. Founded at Utica in 1843, this 
denomination was highly influential in educat- 
ing the public mind to positive opposition to 
human slavery as asin and anational evil. Af- 
ter the lapse of more than twenty years a Board 
of Commissioners representing the two great 
Methodist organizations have agreed upon a 
basis of reiinion. By this the various confer- 
ences are united under one general govern- 
ment, the important question of property is 
equitably adjusted, and all existing local differ- 
ences are ina fair way to be composed. All 
good citizens will cordially unite in the congrat- 
ulations with which these representatives of 
Northern and Southern churches hail each other 
as from the auxiliary ranks of one great army. 
—New York Times. 





A Reminiscence of the Willey Land- 
Slide at the White Mountains, 
Near the last of August, 1826, Richard Bart- 
lett, Secretary of State, and Jacob B. Moore, 
of Concord, came to Bath, N. H., with a young 
man who represented himself to be a student 
at law in New York, and invited Roswell Shurt- 
leff and myselt to accompany them to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. Mr. Shurtleff pro- 
vided a wagon, with a span of horses, and we 
set out on our journey. At Lisbon we took in 
Colonel J. H. Johnson, who accompanied us to 
Gibb’s tavern, in Franconia, where we stayed 
over night, and the next morning Col. Johnson 
returned to Lisbon. We pursued our journey to 
E. A. Crawford's, and arrived there in the after- 
noon. In the evening we were led by Mr. Craw- | 
ford up through the woods to the camp at the | 
foot of Mount Washington. He hada long pole, 
with white-birch bark tied on its end and lighted, 
which he would swing, ranning through the | 
woods, halloing ‘*Hold on, Liza!” We tollowed 
and arrived at the camp, where we found many 
names cut into the bark of the surrounding 
trees. We gathered hemlock boughs for our 
beds, and camped down for the night, inténding 
to ascend the summit next morning. Aboutone 
o'clock, before daylight, it began to rain; there 
had been a severe drought for many previous 
days. We piled green pine-boughs on the fire, 
which were so charged with turpentine they 
burned furiously and rendered our quarters un- 
comfortable from the smoke. Itrained fast and 
faster, until it became a pour down. Some of 
us were for ascending the mountain, but Craw- 
ford utterly refused, saying that “the wind blew 





ugh dripping wet and greatly exposed, he 
re nr oc i It was now dark. We found 
our way up into the road, and passed a bridge 
where the water was up even with the plank 
floor, and the bridge floated off soon after. 
We next arrived at Crawford's. His meadow 
and all his crops were under water, which came 
up very near to his house. The first words 
uttered by Crawford were: ‘There will be ro 
sleep at Willey’s to-night.” It was the sleep of 
death to them all—nine in number—no one es- 
caping to tell the sad tale. We ‘knew nothing 
of the Willey family at the time. We now ex- 
changed our wet clothes for dry ones, and hung 
the bank-bills from our pockets on the back of 
chairs to dry, and took supper. I had on the 
“giant's” coat, and was not at all pinched. We 
retired and slept soundly, not hearing any noise 
from slides of the mountain, which began, per- 
haps, only a hand's breadth, and spread out to 
acres, near the base of the mountain, carrying 
down trees, roots, earth and stones in one pro- 
miscuous mass—a grand sight to behold—not 
making more noise than turning a load of stones 
out of a cart. Next day the storm was past, 
the sky clear, and the most magnificent sunrise 
I ever beheld. ‘ : 
In morn we viewed the Alpine summit, 
And spared the toil of climbing to it. 
The mountain appeared to be in seams from the 
slides, and the roads were fearfully broken up. 
Some gentlemen who were on their way from 
Commencement at Dartmouth College to Mount 
Washington had to detach their horses from the 
carriage and came to Crawford's mounted, bare- 
backed, holding on the harnesses. Of the num- 
ber was the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, of Hartford, Ct., 
a scholar and a poet, highly gifted, who wrote 
one of the first accounts published of the disas- 
ter. The roads were so bad we did not attempt 
to return the way we came, but passed over 
Cherry Mountain to Lancaster. We stopped at 
a tavern on the meadows in Jefferson to bate the 
horses. The driverremoved their bits and blinds 
while still attached to the wagon, and was lead- 
ing them to drink, when they became frightened 
and ran away with the wagon and stove it in 
pieces. We were now in a bad fix—no one at 
the tavern to help us, and no means of going 
further except on foot. At a considerable dis- 
tance from the house men were at work on a 
meadow, and there was a blacksmith and his 
shop near the tavern. We picked up the frag- 
ments of the wagon, and, with his assistance, 
put them together and proceeded on our journey, 
some of us on foot and some riding, taking 
urns. We arrived at Lancaster about one 
o’clock in the morning. We were told that our 
party was lost on the mountain. We said noth- 
ing to the contrary, and the news of our death 
preceded our arrival at home. 


the Willey family, returned and went to the 
Willey house to describe the vccurrence. I 
acted as secretary to our party and gave up my 
minutes to him, and he drew up an account of 
our journey and of the destruction of the Wil- 


N.H. Historical Collections). When our deaths 
were reported at Bath, Rev. Mr. Sutherland 
prepared our obituaries, all in a sermon which 
he preached the next Sabbath. We had the 


Mr. Moore being informed of the calamity of 


ley family (which is published in the 3d vol. of 


On such occasions 


pleasure of hearing it! In succeeding years I 
occasionally, in company with ladies and gentle- 
men, visited Crawford's, when he lived in the 
red house. 
his big horn and fire his cannon. 


he would blow 


Arrived safe, the mountain king 

His home-made thunder caused to ring, 
Which echoed far around the mountains, 
Through gloomy shades and sylvan fountains. 


—Isaac Patterson, of Bath, N. H., in Concord 
Monitor. 





- MISCELLANY. 


Our AutTuMNs.— 
We, too, have autumns, when 


our leaves 


Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 


And we stand reaped and bare. 


Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go; 

At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow. 


But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring ; 
And something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing. 
—Lowell. 


KNowLEDGE Is Power.—It is a common sen- 
tence that ‘knowledge is power,” but who hath 
duly considered or set forth the power of igno- 
rance? Knowledge slowly builds up what igno- 
rance in an hour pulls down. Knowledge, 
through patient and frugal centuries, enlarges 
discovery and makes record of it; ignorance, 
wanting its day’s dinner, lights the fire with the 
record, and gives a flavor to its one roast with 
the burnt souls of many generations. Knowl- 
edge, instructing the sense, refining and multi- 
plying needs, transforms itself into skill, and 
makes life various with a new six days’ work; 
comes ignorance on the seventh, drunk, with a 
firkin of oil anda match, and an easy ‘‘Let these 
not be!” and the many-colored creation is shriv- 
elled up in blackness. Of a truth, knowledge 
is power; but it is a power reined by scruple, 
having a conscience of what must be and what 
may be; whereas ignorance isa blind giant who, 
let him but wax unbound, would make it a sport 
to seize the pillars that hold up the long-wrought 
fabric of human good, and turn all the palaces 
of joy dark as a buried Babylon— George Eliot, 
in **Dantel Deronda.” 


Six anp Seventy-Si1x.— 
Two faces on a card I see, 
A New Year’s gift of love to me, 
A pretty childish ministry. 
It were not hard, I think, to fix 
Their ages solely from time’s tricks, 
Without the ‘‘Six and Seventy-six.” 


‘‘Mamie and Grandma,” side by side, 
And seventy years betwixt them glide— 
A bubbling fount, an ebbing tide; 

A morning beam—a sunset ray, 

A bud—a blossom in decay, 

A rippling mouth—and lips that pray; 
A waxen brow—a furrowed face, 
Defiant smiles—and looks of grace, 
And contrasts more as more I trace! 
The child sees seventy years as far 
Beyond, to her, yon distant star, 

And marvels what their mysteries are. 
These to the wearied eyes appear 

A fleeting mist, a shadowy sphere, 
And briefer than one waiting year. 


Mamie and grandma—Hope and Faith— 
Translated by one sunny breath— 
And this to me the picture saith. 


—Appleton’s Journal. 


Pearis.—Openness is the sweet, fresh air of 
our moral life.— George Eliot. 

The noblest prayer is when one evermore 
Grows inly liker that he kneels before. 

—The German. 

Distinction of rank is highly necessary for the 
economy of the world, and was never called in 
question but by barbarians and enthusiasts.— 
Rowe. 

I do not count the hours I spend 

In wandering by the sea; 

The forest is my loyal friend; 

Like God it useth me.— Emerson. 
Whatever our disbeliefs, most of us profound- 
ly believe in goodness: and we incline to believe 
that a man who has practically learned the secret 
ot noble living has somehow got near the truth 
of things.— George S. Merriam. 

Every man takes care that his neighbor shall 
not cheat him. But a day comes when he be- 
gins to care that he do not cheat his neighbor. 
Then all goes well.. He has changed his mar- 
ket-cart into a chariot of the sur.— Emerson. 
For the wealth of pathless forests 
Whereon no axe may fall; 

For the winds that haunt the branches; 
The young bird's timid call; 

For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod; 

For the waving of the forests, 

I thank thee, O my God!—Lucy Larcom. 





Spenser's FaERIE QueEENE.—Spenser’s whole | embroidery and painting, they are now wholly 
plan comprehended two great poems, in one of | accomplishments. 
which Arthur was to appear as Prince, in the] ing is good for all, but unless a person has a de- 
other as King. One—that of which he has left | cided taste for drawing and painting, very much 
us half—was to be in twelve books, and (cor- | time given to them is thrown away. é 
responding to ‘‘Ethics, or a Study of the Vir- | of art can be bought so cheaply now, and the | nomenon; it is quite easy to see that the Niag-| ! 


And all is wrapt in silent miracle. 

So sleeps the human heart when spirit storms 

And grief and hate and fear are overpast ; 

So meditation the deep mind informs 

With holier aims and thoughts of tenderer 
cast, . 

And o’er the waste of sorrow’s solitude 

Steals the rich music of a loftier mood. 

Tis morn; the smile of God is on the waters ; 

The joy of an eternal goodness crowns 

The summer sea, and tremulous undertones 

Creep from the azure depths; while Beauty's 

daughters 

Lead forth the holy day whose stillness comes 

To smooth the brow of toil in happy homds. 

No sound of love is here, yet o’er the sea, 

Borne on the morning air in echoes sweet, 

The murmur of far voices comes to me, 

And, like a dream, the fall of distant feet. 

Calm Sabbath-bells are ringing now; the peal 

Of the full organ trembles, and a song 

Of them who at earth’s myriad altars kneel 

Across the surge is rising pure and strong. 


—Galazy. 





A Sixcer’s Devortion.—I see by the papers 
that Mrs. Annie Kemp Bowler fell from the 
flies, while playing in a theater in Philadelphia, 
and died from the injuries received. Poor wo- 
man! It was a cruel accident, but I doubt if 
she would come back to life if she could. Her 
lines were cast in very unpleasant places. I 
did not kiow Mrs. Bowler personally, but I 
have often seen her at rehearsals, and have 
known of her for several years. When I first 
knew of her she was singing in the ‘Black 
Crook,” from that she went into English opera, 
and sang the same line of parts as Mrs. Seguin. 
Then her husband [Brookhouse Bowler] sang 
with her, but he didn’t exert himself long. 
Why should he work when he had a wife to 
work for him? So Mrs. Bowler sang away, 
and did the work of two. Constant singing 
hurt her voice, and she ceased to satisfy opera 
audiences; then she got back into the ‘‘variety 
business,” which she despised. The last I saw 
of her she was singing in ‘‘Ahmed.” I was sit- 
ting down in front watching that energetic little 
woman, Mme. Kathie Lanner, train her corps 
de ballet, when who should walk upon the stage, 
with a roll of music under her arm, but Mrs. 
Bowler; she seemed pretty much run down 
since the English opera days, but she was just 
as tireless as ever. Her face wore a very sad 
look, and her eyes had lost their brightness ; she 
was neatly, but poorly dressed, and held herself 
rather aloof from the dancers. After that I 
lost sight of her, and missed her name from the 
papers, until I heard of her death. Poor wo- 
man, her life was nothing but a struggie! At 
times she would get the best of cruel circum- 
stances, and seem to be riding on the top of the 
wave, but{it was onlyjlong enough to make the 
wrecking the harder. How little we know when 
we see a woman in spangles and gauze smiling 
and bowing before the footlights of what waits 
for her in the world outside. Mrs. Bowler’s 
case is only one in a thousand where death 
comes as a happy release.—N. Y. cor. New Cen- 
tury for Women. 


America’s Future.—(By E. A. Horton. )— 
What though across our country’s path 
A cloud or two appears? 
Her hands are full of trophies wrung 
From out the fleeting years. 
The undazzled eye of youth is hers 
And every instinct grand— 
The stir of busy millions sounds 
Throughout the rock-ribbed land. 


Tis men we need, 
Statesmen, indeed, 
Men of pure hearts and wide-expanding soul; 
Men who were born 
To look with scorn 
On bribes and frauds— 
Without false zods— 
Men true to right as needle to the pole. 


Remember, to-day, 
That we should pray 
For light along our nation’s way ; 
The anthems of the future roll 
And wake deep echoes in the soul. 
O people of this ripening land! 
O ships that sail from every strand! 
O flags that wave on every sea! 
O streams that oceanward do fice! 
Bear, bear this song 
Your paths along! 
To-day the harp of history 
Its richest music gives ; 
America is full of joy 
To him who nobly lives. 
Yet towards the past we fondly turn, 
As marching on we go, 
For dear to us are those who lived 
One hundred years ago. 


And from the mountains’ to the shore 
We hear the refrain evermore: 
America is full of joy 
To him who nobly lives! 


Gumpses oF Watter Scott.— The first 
time I saw Walter Scott, my father and myself 
were riding slowly down Princes street, up 
which Scott was walking; he stopped my fa- 
ther’s horse, which was near the pavement, anc 
desired to be introduced tome. Then followed 
a string of cordial invitations which previous 
engagements and our work at the theater for- 
bade our accepting, all but the pressing one 
with which he wound up, that we would at least 
come and breakfast with him. The first words 
he addressed to me as I entered the room were, 
“You appear to be avery good horsewoman, 
which is a great merit in the eyes of an old bor- 
der-man.” Every rin which sentence was rolled 
into a’combination of double u and double r by 
his border burr, which made it memorable to me 
by this peculiarity of his pleasant speech. My 
previous acquaintance with Miss Ferrier’s ad- 
mirable novels would have made me very glad 
of the opportunity of meeting her, and I should 
have thought Sir Adam Fergusson delightfully 
entertaining, but that I could not bear to lose, 
while listening to any one else, a single word 
spoken by Sir Walter Scott. I never can for- 
get, however, the description Sir Adam Fergus- 
son gave me of a morning he had passed with 
Scott at Abbotsford, which, at that time, was 
still unfinished, and, swarming with carpen- 
ters, painters, masons and bricklayers, was sur- 
rounded with all the dirt and disorderly discom- 
fort inseparable from the process of house- 
building. The room they sat in was in the 
roughest condition which admitted of their oc- 
cupying it at all; the raw, new chimney smoked 
intolerably. Out of doors the whole place was 
still one chaos of bricks, mortar, scaffolding, tiles 
and slates. A heavy mist shrouded the whole 
landscape of lovely Tweed-side, and distilled in 
a cold, persistent, dumb drizzle. Maida, the 
well-beloved stag-hound, kept fidgeting in and 
out of the room, Walter Scott every five min- 
utes exclaiming, ‘‘Eh, Adam! the puir brute’s 
just wearying to get out;” or, ‘‘Eh, Adam! the 
puir creature’s just crying to come in;” when 
Sir Adam would open the door to the raw, chilly 
air for the wet, muddy hound’s exit or entrance, 
while Scott, with his face swollen with a grievous 
toothache, and one hand pressed hard to his 
cheek, with the other was writing the inimitable 
humorous opening chapters of the ‘‘Antiquarv,” 
which he passed across the table, sheet by sheet, 
to his friend, saying, ‘‘Now, Adam, d’ye think 
that'll do?” Such a picture of mental triumph 
over outward circumstance has surely seldom 
been surpassed; house-builders, smoky chim- 
neys, damp draughts, restless, dripping dog, 
and toothache, form what our friend Miss Mas- 
son, called a ‘‘concatenation of exteriorities” 
little favorable to literary composition of any 
sort; but, considered as accompaniments or 


eredible.— Fanny Kemble, in the Atlantic. 


On tHE RearinG or Giris.—The six hours | t 
of school are enough for any young girl to/t 
study, and a girl of average ability, if she is 
studious, will learn the lessons required in that 
time. Two hours a day is all that ought to be 
given to music by a young child, and not ten/t 
minutes of that unless she is fond of music. I 


music, whether she likes it or not. As for the 


A little knowledge of draw-/| e 


nation, but it is really not so. 
careful consideration of facts forces upon you 
more and more determinedly the conviction that 


I have kept house more than twenty years. My|it. While in that alluvial matter you find the 
oldest daughter can do, and just now is doing, | remains of shell-fish, undistinguishable from 
the cooking for the family. The youngest| those which now inhabit the lake, and along 
daughter makes cake and 
of her own and brothers’ rooms, and the halls | teeth of the mastodom, which we know from 
and stairways. 
the ironing, and the heavy cleaning. 
rest of the housework. We do our own sewing | cent periud, the very last step of that long se- 
entirely. We do not find it a heavy burden on | ries of changes of which the limestone, upon 
any of us, but this ai rangement is for this long 
vacation. 
as most girls of their age. 
sicians, but we have some music. 
painting they don’t care for. I can leave home| In relation to our duration of time, that 10,000 
for months and know that everything will go on 
as well as if I was there. 
one servant, and the girls know what to expect} great phenomena of the globe are concerned. 
of a servant, what work and how much a ser- 
vant ought to do. 


serts, takes care 


We hire the washing, part of 
I do the 


My daughters are as well educated 
They are not mu- 
Drawing and 


We generally have 


I flatter myself that both of 
my girls can fill the place of head of a home of 
their own if they should desire, and be useful 
to those about them, wherever they may be 
placed.— Mrs. Brown, in Chicago Tribune. 


Tue Mepic1 Famiry.—When New York was 

a wilderness, peopled by bears and wolves, a 

wool-merchant, on a wharf in Florence, named 

De Medici, began to attract notice by the enor- 

mous sums which he made and spent as rapidly. 

He built magnificent ships—gondolas, to float 

upon the blue Arno—princely palaces in which 

he held a royal state. He built palaces for the 

city, too, established schools in them where the 

sons of the nobles learned philosophy ; furnished 

great libraries of rare manuscript. The great- 

est architects, sculptors, painters and philoso- 

phers of the world worked for this wool-mer- 

chant gladly, he was so generous and friendly a 

patron. They gave him the name of the father 

of his country, and under his rule Florence be- 

came the most beautiful cityin the world. But 

Cosimo de Medici was the father only of the rich 

and noble. The poor he trampled under foot; 

they were of no more value to him than the 

swine in the stalls of Fiesole. If we could keep 

these unfortunate wretches out of sight, the 

story of Cosimo, his suns and grandsons, wou!d 

be splendid as a dream of enchantment. They 

wakened all Italy to new, wonderful industries. 

The great magicians in art, science and song 

worked at their bidding. Gardens, churches, 

marvellous work in gold and silver, more mar- 

vellous pictures, sprang into being; great po- 
ems were written, scholars from all countries 
thronged to Florence, and in the shadows of vast 
palaces were given place to pursue their studies 
in peace; the whole known world, in a word, 
flushed into a glory of beauty and grace under 
the rule of the Medici, as a tropical forest into 
flower beneath the summer sun. But the poor, 
remember, shared the fate of the creeping things 
in the forest. The only men who took any ac- 
count of them were a few good, common-sensed 
Christians, headed by a monk named Savona- 
rola, who went about with such gloomy, forebod- 
ing faces in this sunshiny, beautiful city that 
they were called ‘‘weepers.” Lorenzo, the 
grandson of Cosimo, was known as the Magnifi- 
cent; the poor were almost willing to be crushed 
to death by such a genial, superb master. There 
was a little boy of eight, employed as a page in 
the palace, of noble blood, we may be sure, or 
the great Lorenzo would not have notived, as he 
did, his fancy for moulding figures in clay. 
Walking, one day, in the garden, the prince 
found the little fellow copying the figure of an 
old faun. He had altered the mouth to make it 
laugh. ‘Well done, Michel Angelo!” he said; 
‘but old men do not have such teeth as thou 
haat given thy faun. Close his mouth.” The 
boy bowed, but said nothing. The next day, 
Lorenzo, passing that way, found the faun still 
laughing, but with his teeth broken and decayed 
with age. The prince placed the boy at once in 
a gallery of sculpture, and employed the first 
masters of the age to teach him. Now Lorenzo 
is chiefly known in history as the patron of 
Michael Angelo. Lorenzo’s son, who was made 
cardinal at thirteen, and pope at thirty-seven, 
was of the same age as the young sculptor, and 
had known him asa boy; he was so anxious 
that he should finish the church of St. Peter’s 
at Rome that he raised the money necessary by 
means which Luther protested against as unlaw- 
ful, and out of this small dissension began and 
widened the great breach of the Reformation. 
Another of this family was the Catharine of 
France who laughed and joked while seventy 
thousand of her subjects were slaughtered in 
one night.—St. Nicholas. 


Nor IpentiF1ep.—When the hour for story- 
telling comes, and a little group relates, one 
after the other, tales they are ready to vouch 
for, it always happens that while no one of the 
number has seen a ghost, each one has a per- 
fectly authenticated story of some one else who 
has. Our grandfathers, our cousins, all see 
them; to them are given warnings, and to them 
are told marvellous secrets, but we hear them 
all but second-hand. We may live in haunted 
houses, we may hear ghostly footsteps, and be 
awakened by strange, unaccountable noises, but 
to none of us does the spirit appear; before our 
eyes no dead man ever vanishes into thin air. 

But we do know other and sadder stories. 
We all know of men who have disappeared 
from tkeir places, and no voice has ever told 
whether they are in the grave, or whether they 
wander over the earth, lost to all who knew 
them; dead to all who loved them. The story 
told by Hawthorne, of the man who left his 
family, and then for many years lived close to 
his home, watching them, but unknown to them, 
loses its strangeness when we ourselves know 
of friends who have disappeared and left no 
trace. Of men whose bodies have been wept 
over, and who one day return as if from the 
dead, and tell a commonplace story of wander- 
ings, of losses, of griefs that have suddenly 
driven them forth. We have all known sol- 
diers who have returned to find gravestones 
bearing the record of their death instead of their 
imprisonment, and few of us are strangers to 
some story of little children who, after years of 
absence, have been claimed by parents they had 
forgotten, and to whom they could never give 
any account of their wanderings. 

We never go into the street without running 
personal risk of death or disaster. A runaway 
horse, a falling stone, the steam-car, the dis- 
ease that lurks within us, the sun that may 
smite us, are but few among the foes that lay in 
wait for our lives; but which of us provides for 
such sudden calamity, or remembers that for 
the want of some little token upon us friends 
may look vainly for our return, and never know 
that in some hospital our dumb lips try to speak 
their names, our eager eyes look vainly for their 
coming. 

It is the more strange that we so rarely carry 
any record of our own identity when we remem- 
ber how careful we are about our personal prop- 
erty. We mark our silver, our dogs; we brand 
our sheep; we put our names upon the clothes 
if they are to go to the laundry. We know the 
danger of thieves, and the power of accident, 
when a spoon, or a handkerchief is concerned, 
but we feel our individuality so strongly that we 
have no fear of losing ourselves. Living, or 
dead, at home, or among strangers, we feel as 
if we asserted ourselves so strongly that noth- 
ing can ever befall us, and the world not know it. 
But when we read of the man, five feet, nine 


inches high, brown-bearded, and forty-five years 
old, dressed in black, who was found by the 
roadside dead, why might it not be any one of 
the twenty men we know whom this description 
would suit? Some of them are sad enough to 
wish to die, some of them are sick enough to 
render death probable at any time. 
runs of itself when it is told, but we who see 
victims in others never imagine that we are our- 
selves perhaps to be the next who will add to the 
tale of some winter night, and that we would 
be wise to take some reasonable precaution 
inspiration of that delightfully comical begin- | against adding ourselves to the long list of the 
ning of the ‘‘Antiquary,” they are all but in-| not identified.—New Century for Women. 


The story 


Pror. Huxtey on NraGara.—I know it is 
hought very often that men of science are in 
he habit of drawing largely from their imagi- 
The most sober, 


he theory respecting which we have this arch- 


wological evidence of a period of the past his- 
believe the day is past when a girl must learn | tory of the world is of a duration which, in com- 
parison with our human standard, may be re- 
garded as almost absolutely infinite. 


Take, for 
xample, the case of the cataract of Niagara, 








All works | a 


where I have been recently spending some time, 
so that I might fill myself with the grandeur 


nd beauty of that extraordinary natural phe- 


so hard on the summit it would take three men | tues of a Man”) was in allegorical form, to paint | things school-girls make are so often but mock- | ara river has formed its own valley, has cut its| ¢ 


to hold one’s hair on his head.” He returned man through all his powers for good striving | ery, that they had better be let alone, except by 
home, promising that he would send up a m:n|heavenward. The Faerie Queen—Gloriana— | those that have a genuine love for them. So I| which it falls for some six miles. There is not: ™ortal hands and weapons. 
es : | for whom the knight who typifies each virtue is | would advise the mother to study the child, and | the slightest difficulty in seeing that. 
Jefferson Crawford, arrived with a box of trout | militant on earth—is the glory of God. Each 
: Virtue in combat with its opposing vices and 
On consultation we concluded to return to impediments, 


with provisions, and about noon his brother, 
and an axe. 
Crawford's if we could; 


ous undertaking. The first thing was to get |t 
across the stream at the camp. 


of the mountain bad become foaming cataracts. | t 
We would plunge in, and, taking hold of hands, 
drag out, or get over on a fallen tree. We run | : 
as fast as we could until near night, when we 


river. 
meadow began to be flooded. 
have to climb a tree and roost there during the 
night, but the guide, while running up and down 


the stream, discovered a tall birch which stood | Calm lies the sea—its mighty heart is still; 


leaning over the river, and if it should hold at | 
the stump when nearly cut off, we could cross | 


over upon it. The guide made quick work with | Its gathered thunderbolts. Soft voices fill 
his axe, and the tree fell reaching across the | The listening air; the whispering waters thrill 


stream, holding at its stump, and we all passed 
over upon it. Mr. Mocre, who was then in 
feeble health, was the last one who passed over. 


but the streams had | finds at some point of the conflict a danger from 
become so much swollen it was a hazard-/| the failure of its unassisted strength, and is then 


a The guide went | who bears the shield of adamant—the shield of 
to work with his axe and cut down atree, which | the grace cf God. 
fell across the stream, and we went over upon allegory not only is every page alive with the 
it. The little streams which run down the sides | most practical reference to the soul’s battle in 


| of a sou! born tothe England of his time. 


a grand Elizabethan Puritan, intensely inter- 
came down to the meadow on the bank of the | ested in the life of his own day, and never for- 

We had no means of crossing, and the | getting what he held to be its vital conflicts and | h 
We expected to | its most immediate needs.— Henry Morley. 


also typified in romance forms, 


helped by the intervention of Prince Arthur, 
In the working out of the 
his life, but the battle Spenser painted was that 


The 
‘Faerie Queene,” rightly read, is the poem of 





At Sea.— a 


The passion in its breast by gentle winds 
Is soothed to slumber, and the storm unbinds 


With magic melody ; the sun reclines, 
While round his couch peace lights her tran- 
quil shrines, 











No one person can do everything. 
Now for the practical lessons, as she pone rock underneath. 
them—but I should like to know what she means | 


The housekeeping can be worked | falls over. You can trace the gradual excava- | directly through the bo:ly of the delusive horse, 
and the missiles that indignant householders 


hurled from the windows passed through her} 
head or bosom and splintered themselves upon | 


by practical. 
in a bit here and a bit there till she has acquired | tion of that valley for six miles from that mar- 
a good knowledge of housework. Let the girl, vellous bluff which, from Proctor’s monument, 
have one duty assigned her as hers, and have | overlooks the plain of Ontario. 
her to understand that it is expected of her, and | at which that work is going on has not yet been 
change that duty occasionally. Suppose she | positively ascertained, but we may be perfectly | “ 
takes the entire care of the parlors for three | certain (I am now speaking largely within lim- | *! 
months. Then change to some other part of the | its) that that work of cutting back does not go 
Let her make cake once a week, per- on at the rate of a yard in a year. 
haps, or let her provide the desserts so many | six miles of such cutting, which will bring vou 
days in the week. These things will not spoil | to a period of 10,000 years for the cutting back 


house. 


in school she hasn't much time and very little 
inclination for housework, and there are so/to the vast duration expressed by these vast 
many vacations that they can be worked in well | ledges of strata which form the globe? Weare 
enough then. Above all things keep a child | a people curious enough to form a very distinct 
While a child is calculation of this. 
growing is laid the foundation of her health and | through which Niagara is cutting its way are 
formed by masses of alluvial matter which must 


out of doors a good deal. 


strength, and without health life is a burden. 


find out what is best, and select accordingly, as/| cliff from which it tumbles is formed of two 
| kinds of rock—hard rock at the top and soft) 
The water undermines the | tia! than vapor. The | 
soft rock below, when the solid stratum above | °°!2° the ghostly singer's arm stumbled and fell | 








er hands until she is grown. Dish-washing is | of 


so easily learned that I should leave that to| me how many years it takes, but it would be 
some vacation. Let her learn ironing by doing | nearer probability, much nearer the truth, if I 
But while a child is | had said three or four times that amount. 

What relations does a period of that kind bear 


part of her own clothes. 


Perhaps I may here put in a bit of experience. ' be 


way back through the plateau of rock from!‘ 


The great | § 


Now, the rate 


We have 


Niagara alone. It is animmaterial matter to | 1? 


The sides of the ravine | St 





older than the river which has cut through 


street of Bethel. 
knew, but, in the language of the local re- 
porter, ‘‘she arose, as it were, from the ground.” 
Her horse paced slowly down the street, paus- 
ing in front of each house, as though he still 
retained an active interest in earthly garbage. 
At every pause the weird lady sang songs, the 
mere hearing of which had a tendency to loosen 
the back-teeth of the strongest man; and ina 
short time the street was filled with astonished 
and maddened citizens, who swarmed about the 


Nothing could induce her | Beef, 


beating the air, and those who sought to drag 
him by the ears clutched nothing more substan- | 


the upturned foreheads of the dissatisfied spec- | 
tators 


oppressive than a rural choir in the act of sing- | 


trated by a shrill female ghost whose voice has 
suffered from exposure to midnight air and the | 
extreme cold of the inter-stellar spaces. It is | scents, Boston, Agents wanted. 


with them you find—as has been found—the 


abundant evidence was an inhabitant of the con- 
tinent of North America at a comparatively re- 


which you are now standing, indicates one of 
the older ones. 

Thus it follows that the whole work of Ni- 
agara occupies one period of this vast duration. 


years, or whatever else it may have been, is but 
an infinitesimal fragment of time, so far as the 


During that vast time the population of the 
globe has undergone a slow, constant and gra- 
dual change, one species giving way to another. 
We have passed by slow and gradual methods, 
without vast and sudden changes, into that state 
of things which obtain at present. I need not 
say that this view of the past history of the globe 
is a very different one from that which is com- 
monly taken. It is so widely different that it is 
absolutely impossible to affect any kind of com- 
munity, any kind of parallel, far less any sort 
of reconciliation, between these two. One of 
these must betrue. The otheris not.—Address 
at Nashville. 


Wirt anv Houmor.—John Henry, reading to 
his wife from a newspaper: ‘‘ ‘There is not a 
single woman in the House of Correction.’ 
There, you see, don’t you, what wicked crea- 
tures wives are? Every woman in that jail is 
married.” ‘It is curious,” said she; ‘‘but don’t 
you think, John, dear, that some of them go 
there for relief?” 

A thirsty toper, in a bar-room, flung down 
his sixpence and then filled his glass to the 
brim with whiskey. ‘‘Hold on!” exclaimed the 
bar-tender, in apparent astonishment, “there is 
a chromo goes with that drink!” and tearing off 
a portion of the end of a cigar-box, he politely 
handed it across the counter. 

A good joke is going the rounds of the west- 
ern part of Michigan at the expense of the eru- 
dite editor of one of the dailies, who, on dis- 
covering a fire, rushed out into the street shout- 
ing: ‘‘Conflagration! conflagration!! confla- 
gration!!! Approximate hither with the imple- 
ments of deluge and extinguish this combus- 
tign.” 

A little four-year-old remarked to her mamma, 
on going to bed: ‘I am not afraid of the dark.” 
“No, of course you are not,” replied her mam- 
ma, ‘‘for it can’t hurt you.” ‘But, mamma, I 
was a little atraid once when I went into the 
pantry in the dark to get a cooky.” ‘‘What 
were you afraid of?” asked her mamma. ‘I 
was afraid I couldn’t find the cookies.” 

At the closing of a concert, while a young 
gentleman was struggling with his hat, cane, 
overcoat, opera-glass, and his young lady’s fan, 
all of which he was trying to retain on his lap, 
a suspicious-looking black bottle fell on the 
floor with a thud. ‘‘There,” he exclaimed to 
his companion, “I shall lose my cough medi- 
cine!” That was presence of mind for you. 

The carpenter may look with pride upon the 
technology of his trade, for it is used every- 
where. To say nothing of old saws, we have 
heard of a case where a lawyer split a hair, 
shaved a note, got up a case, made an entry, 
framed an indictment, challenged the jury 
panel, put twelve of them ina box, bailed a wit- 
ness, hammered the judge, and bored the whole 
court. And what adze to his offence, he chisel- 
ed his client, and turned carpenter himself. 

There was no preaching in Kansas city last 
Sunday, and all in consequence of a practical 
joke perpetrated by a lively young girl. The 
young girl, inspired by the world, the flesh, and 
a little devil mixed, sat down, late on Saturday 
evening, and sent a note to each of the pastors. 
The missives were on tinted paper, and written 
nicely. They each contained these words: ‘All 
is discovered—fly!” Nine of the preachers fled 
to St. Louis, and three went West. There isa 
sensation in town larger than a man’s hand. 

A man who was not clever at conundrums, in 
attempting to get off one at a tea-party at his 
own house, the other evening, became exceed- 
ingly mixed. He intended to ask the old ques- 
tion, ‘*‘Why is a woman like ivy?” the familiar 
but gallant answer to which is, ‘‘Because, the 
more you're ruined the closer she clings.” But 
he put it, ‘‘Why is ivy like a woman?” which 
none of the ladies could tell, and so the unfor- 
tunate man told them himself that it was “‘Be- 
cause the closer it clings the more you are 
ruined.” 

One of the lodgers in the Cumberland station- 
house, Maryland, stripped himself last week, 
rent his vermin-covered garments, laid them in 
a pile in the center of his cell and set fire to 
them. Puffs of ill-savored smoke escaped from 
the window, and the officers rushing in found 
him coaxing the embers. There was a scamper 
for pails, but before water could be brought the 
old clothes were reduced to ashes. The tramp 
was willing to do anything to oblige the authori- 
ties. He would stay in the station-house all 
summer and board at the county's expense; he 
would set out on his travels stark naked through 
the village; or, he would take a new suit of 
clothes without reference to the cut. He got 
the clothes. 


Guostty Mavienity.—When a woman be- 
comes thoroughly depraved she is generally 
held to be proportionately worse than a de- 
praved man. This rule seems also to hold good 
in the shadowy world of ghosts. The male 
ghost is usually a preposterous idiot, but he is 
rarely vicious, whereas the female ghost dis- 
plays a cunning malevolence which cannot be 
too heartily reprobated. A single illustration 
will show the difference in disposition between 
the two ghostly sexes. There is nothing which 
is more revolting to a sensitive ghost than the 
sharp, flat-headed tacks known to artists as 
‘“‘drawing-tacks.” When one of these tacks is 
tossed on the stage where materialized ghosts 
disport themselves it invariably remains with 
its point upward. It may readily be conceived 
that an unsuspecting barefooted ghost who 
treads heavily on such a treacherous and pene- 
trating tack would have a right to manifest a 
hearty and violent indignation. Indeed, almost 
any amount of language on the part of the in- 
jured ghost would be pardoned by all humane 
men. But what did the ghost of Daniel Web- 
ster do when he recently tried to walk over a 
stage strewn with drawing-tacks during a ‘‘ma- 
terializing seance” in a Wisconsin town? When 
the first tack entered that ostensible ghost’s 
right foot he calmly lifted up his injured limb 
and undertook to withdraw the intrusive bit of 
steel. It was not until, in his efforts to balance 
himself on one leg, he ran another tack in his 
left foot, that he broke silence by softly remark- 
ing ‘‘Ouch!” and it is doubtful if he would have 
repeated that statement or ventured upon any 
other had he not incautiously sat down, and thus 
inserted two more tacks into his person. In 
these circumstances he might have totally lost 
his temper, and no man could have had a word 
of blame for him; but instead of letting his 
ghostly passions rise he merely expressed his 
views of the matter by the simple and touching 
remark, ‘Well, by gosh!” and hurriedly with- 
drew into the mystic cabinet. The other world 
may be safely challenged to produce a single 
female ghost that, in like trying circumstances, 
would have abstained from shrieking loudly and 
denouncing the anonymous tack-distributor as a 
fiend of more miscellaneous and objectionable 
atrocity than any of the leading fiends of the 
warmer world. 

Not ouly is the female ghost addicted to 
losing her temper upon due provocation, but 
she often wantonly annoys persons to whom she 
is a total stranger, and who have not sought her 
acquaintance. The little town of Bethel, in 
Ohio, was recently made aware of this fact in a 
very startling and vexatious way. Precisely at 
twelve o’clock on the night of the 10th of Sep- | 
tember a ghostly lady, dressed exclusively in 
white, and riding on a white horse without sad- 
dle or bridle, made her appearance on the main 
Whence she came no man 

















mplacable singer. 
o stop, for, not only was she deaf to all en- 


reaties, but she and her horse were intangible | Beef, 


Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 


Those who 
mote the horse with clubs found that they were 





The constable who tried to 


below. Until dawn this phenomenal ; 
nger continued to torture the ears of the help- | 


less Bethelites; and, as each one of her songs j 
contained eighteen separate verses, all of which 
were totally unintelligible, she was even more | 


g accantata. When daylight began to show | 


itself the ghost and her horse vanished, sinking, | 
‘sas it were, into the ground,” and disdaining to | 
give the slightest explanation of her atrocious | 
conduct. } 


Now, it will scarcely be denied that there are | 


few offenses more atrocious than the nocturnal 
singing of unsolicited and unmelodious persons. 


ill more atrocious is the act when it is perpe- 


bad enough to be waked up in the middle of the 
night by a belated Democratic statesman recall- 
ing in lugubrious strains the happy days ‘“‘when 
Tilden joined the gang;” but it is far worse to 
be awakened by a female ghost chanting the 
music of the future, and utterly impervious to 
the heaviest and best-aimed crockery. Of 
course there are those who will claim that the 
Bethel ghost sinned through ignorance rather 
than malevolence, and that she really fancied 
she was conferring a musical boon upon the 
Bethelites. It is quite probable that her earthly 
parents did neglect to teach her how not to sing. 
The extent to which American parents neglect 
their duty in this matter is simply appalling, 
and, as a consequence, the country is full of 
young women who are in the confirmed habit 
of singing, but who might easily have been 
made useful members of society had their par- 
ents had the wisdom and liberality to hire com- 
petent teachers to instruct them in the beautiful 
art of never trying to sing. Even if we grant 
that the Bethel ghost was one who had been de- 
prived of the advantages of unmusical instruc- 
tion in her youth, she nevertheless must have 
known that she was committing an outrage in 
singing in spite of the protests and crockery of 
her midnight victims. Nothing can explain her 
conduct except the theory that it was dictated 
by sheer malevolence. The subtle and deter- 
mined malignity of her equestrian serenade is 
too obvious to be questioned, and her depravity 
gives us a frightful glimpse of the moral condi- 
tion of the female sex in a ghostly state.—W. Y. 
Times. 








LAME BACK 


RHEUMATISM 
9 VOLTAIC 


COLLIN PLASTERS, 


Messrs. Weeks § Potter :—Gentlemen:—One year 
ago I was seized with a severe attack of Rheumatism 
in my right hip, to which I was subject. I tried the 
various liniments and rheumatic cures, but without 
the least benefit, when my son, a druggist, suggested 
one of your CoLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLAsTERS. The et- 
fect was almost magical, for,to my grateful surprise, 
I was almost immediately well again, and was able 
to work upon my farm as usual, whereas, before the 
application of the Plaster, I could do nothing, and 
every step gave me pain. A few weeks since, one 
year from the first attack, the disease returned, but I 
am happy to say the second Plaster proved as effica- 
cious as the first, and Iam now well. My wife wish- 
es me to add that one Plaster has cured her of a very 
lame back. We think there is nothing in the world 
of remedies that can compare with the CoLLins’ 
VOLTAIC PLASTERS for Rheumatism and Lame Back, 
and cheerfully recommend them to the suffering. 

Yours very respectfully, 





ORLAND, ME., Jur e 6, 1876. | ROBERT COTTON. 
NOT A QUACK NOSTRUM. 
Gentlemen :—I hereby certify that for several years 

past I have used the VoLTAIC PLASTERS in my prac- 

tice, and have never known them to fail in affording 
speedy relief in those cases for which they are rec- 


ommended. They are not a quack nostrum, but a 
remedial agent of great value. Very truly yours, 
W.C. COLLINS, M. D. 

BUCKSpoORT, ME., May 27, 1874. 

Sold everywhere at25 cents. Sent by mail, careful- 
ly wrapped, on receipt of price. 25 cents for one, 31.25 
for six, or $2.25 for twelve, by WEEKS & POTTER, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 4t sepl6 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS ! 
vexcciest'| THE ENCORE || 


Contains a 
fine -ollec- 


Singing tion of Psalm 
School | ForSinging Schools. | Tunes and 
Course. Anthems, 


By L.O. EMERSON. | 

Beside the above there are nearly 100 pages filled 
with Duets, easy Part Songs and Glees for Practice 
and Recreation. 

As will be seen, there are abundant materials of the 
best character for making Sir ging Classes interesting, 
wide awake and popular. 

The ENCORE is also an excellent book to use in Con- 


ventions, Academies, College Choirs, etc. Price 75 
cts. $7.50 per dozen. 
Th \ | 2 ! Contains a 
: | e Sa utation ’ thorough 
Contains a Singing 


Good Cole | oEORCH MUSIC BOOK. | 


Olt Sch’! Course 
tion of Sec- wit 


ular Music. For 1876-77. | @bundant 
i | exercises. 
By L. O. EMERSON, 

But the greater part of this new and important mu- 
sical work is taken tp with new Metrical Tunes, An- 
thems, Sentences, Chants, etc., ete. The whole con- 
Ftitutes a book quite equal to those already published, 
which have caused the name of Mr. Emerson to be 
widely known as one of the most successful of mod- 
ern composers of Sacred Music. Price $1.38. Per 
doz. $12.00. 


Specimen copies mailed, post free, tor retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. | 
- BOSTON’S POPULAR 
EXCURSION LINE. 


The BOSTON, REVERE BEACH AND LYNN 
RAILROAD and Steamboat line, furnishes the pleas- 
antest and cheapest short excursion trip 


IN AMERICA, 





All the people of Boston and vicinity, and all who 
visit the metropolis, should avail themselves of the 
opportunity here furnished to cross the harbor, go 
through the tunnel, ride for miles along the open 
ocean on the crest of a delightful beach, lined with 
hotels, with opportunities for sea-bathing unsur- 
passed, 

The boat connecting promptly with the trains, 
leaves each and every hour from6A.M., until 7 P. M., 
and at 73-4 P. M., the depot on Atlantic avenue, foot 
of High street. 

The excursion round trip tickets are only 25 cents. 
Children half price. julys8 


VONE & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW WAREROOMS, 


576 Washington Street, Boston. 


julyl tf 


ATTENTION, CAMPAIGN CLUBS! 
THE NEW PATENT LANTERN 


Manufaciured by F. MORANDT is the most showy 
thing vut. Clubs can be fitted out with 


UNIFORM CAPE'& TORCH 
for One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents. Also the New 
FLAMBEAU TORCH, burns sixty seconds, gives 
the light of one thousand candles, 

sepl6 4t 102 UNION STREET, Boston. 





5 CORNE! 

a & WASHINGTON ST's. 

‘he ONLY PLACE nag ; 

e ONLY LACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE tor BCYS’ wear can be found. 


BEACH 





’Tis for the best, when Boys need “CLOTHES,” 
A handsome * Suit” from head to feet, 

To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


— 





CARPE 


S! 


We are receiving by the 


different Steamers a few 


very choice styles of 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


SELECTED BY OUR 


Special Agent 


—FOR— 


AUTUMN SALES, 


Also on hand, a full stock 
of AXMINSTERS, WIL- 
TONS, TAPESTRIES and 
INGRAINS, 


correspond with the times. 


at prices to 


os 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


167 & 169 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


aug26 6t 


REMOVAL! 
JOHN CURTIS, 


North street) has removed to 


6 UNION STREET, 


facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. 


PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 
Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
CORRECT REPRESENTATION, to meet the 


his old friends, 


JOHN CURTIS, 


6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, 
sep9 BOSTON, tf 
ART-STORE. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


504 Washington Street, Boston. 
july8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


wy HEADQUARTERS 


S. 
—FOR— 






“A Political Campaign 


UNIFORMS 


SS : —AND— 
SS ~ et 
Sas TORCHES 
New anu novel designs in Torches and Uniforms. 
Parties ordering early will receive extra attention, 


Cc. & G. HOLLIS, 


aug26 tf 11 Custom House Street. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 
The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments ave constantly being made, so that they con- 


tinue to be, as ever, 
THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal. Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at Our Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


sep2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 
739 and 74l Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. gep2 


GAS FIXTURES. 
S. A. STETSON & CO, 


173 Tremont street. tf 


SPIRITS AND WINES. 
Pure French Brandy, 
Finest Old Cherry Brandy, 
Superior Oporto Port, 
Old Madeira and Sherry Wine, 
Blackberry Wine, 
Blackberry Brandy, 
Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, 
Hocks, Champagnes, 


sep9 


(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 


BETWEEN ELM and FRIEND, where, with improved 


In the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of an 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 


require- 
ments of all, he :e-pectfully solicits the patronage of 








» CAMPAIGN GOODS. 





WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety, foreign 
and domestic, for saie for family use and medicinal 
purposes, by 


‘Beef, Iron and Wine 


ERASIVE. 
furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 
give a fine polish. WEEKS & POTTER, General 


Complete Outfits for Clubs. 











I. D. RICHARDS & SONS, 








Decorations, Illuminations, dail 
87 & S9% State Street. 
€ FIRE WORKS. aus tf 
Ny _ Send for our Campaign Catalogue. 
v  B. T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Smuggler Cigars 
poe i eC RCD LEN STEN fe POTS e 
| Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 


Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 


Iron and Wine 
TONIC! 











> > SLY , ONLY line from Boston to Philadelphia 
PREPARED ONLY BY waibsaias ehaaana. 
Notice Schedule of Rates from Boston to 
H A CHOATE Philadelphia, via Tran-fer steamer Marylind.$9.40 
° e 9 Phila. and ret., same line (day or nishttrains).17.40 
Phila. and ret.. same line (night trains only 
UGGIST CONUINUOUS PASSAZE....--ccceccvecccccers 13.00 
DR 9 New York. via Norwich line. first-class......... 4.00 
*hiladelptia, via Norwich Lin€.........esseeeee 6.65 











——* > ; I 
augl2 UNDER REVERE HOUSE. u } Philadelphia and ret., Via same line.... «..0-- 10.00 
| Philadelphia and ret.. via B. & N.Y. Air Line.17.50 
= cm s Phila. and ret.. via same line without tran-fer 16.00 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS. | y " 

| travel saved.....--.. oa si akan oenanminine 6.00 
: F e ae ote | Rrooklyn, via Hartford and Harlem River...... 6.50 | 

Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- | bark Prec thisty dare Atal pith <S aate: 
vide yourselves with a bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC | For tickets. staterooms on steamers, berths or seats 


It will remove white marks from your | 


seplé 


quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


Low fares, fine equipments, quick transit, 
no changes, baggage checked through. The 





in Puliman cars, and all information, apply at Office. 
205 Washington street. C. C. GREGG, Agent. or at the 
Depot, foot of Summer street. 


CHAS. P. CLARK, Gen’! Manager. 











MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 3 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
aug tt 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE - 


Iron and Wine NEWYORK & NEW ENGLAND R. R, 


Offers Great Inducements 
TO TOURISTS 


To the International Exhibition, Ph ladelphia, New F 
York, Brooklyn, Baltimore and Washington. 


es ' 
FOUR POPULAR LINES. ¢ 





A.C. KENDALL, Gen’l Pass Agent. 








FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt julyl 


BANKERS. 


RIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep2 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 
-Vo more Spotting or Fading. 
After many years of careful experiment we are 


now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


julyl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN, 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 
CALL AND EXAMINE! 


augd tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
etyle. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july29 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, 
AGENTS FOR 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 

Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
3m 


julys 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 








No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
sep2 tf 
_ INSURANCE. OS oe 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOsTONM. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
LOBVINGccdecnssccecsdccscccccesceus $13,832,527.95 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 


holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 
AMOUDE AE FiSK..cccecee secceccece $60,575,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to £15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperons 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 





years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT? “OSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
tf 


julyl 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 





ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


sep2 
H 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
IRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ash Fund, Aug 20, 1376, 350,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 








BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary, 
Aug. 20, 8176, 
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